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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE detention of the Mahatma Gandhi does not 
"San to have appreciably altered the position in 

India, either for better or for worse. Outbreaks 
of fierce rioting continue to occur in urban centres; but 
after, as before the arrest of Gandhi, the police have 
proved strong enough—sometimes with a backing of 
troops—to suppress the disorders. The most dangerous 
outbreak occurred at Sholapur, a city on the eastern 
boundary of the Bombay Presidency. Communal feuds 
between Moslem and Hindu have been frequent in the 
surrounding districts, and the memory of them inflamed 
the passions of the mob. Order was only restored after 
the police had suffered losses and martial law had been 
proclaimed. Constables who fell into the hands of the 
mob are said to have been bound and burnt to death. 
No compromise is possible with men who either incite 
these outrages or condone them when committed. But 
it is now clear that the tendency to disorder is local 
and not universal, and the Viceroy has declared, in a 
statement issued to the Press on May 12th, that neither 
he nor the British Government intend to be deflected 
by these unhappy events from “‘ their firm determina- 
tion to abide by the policy announced last November.” 
Indeed, an important step has been taken in carrying 
that policy into effect. 

* *~ * 

It was a cardinal feature of that policy that a 
Round-Table Conference should be summoned as soon 
as the report of the Simon Commission had been pub- 
lished, and time given to digest it. It is now announced 





that the Report will be published, in two volumes, on 
June 10th and June 24th respectively, and the Prime 
Minister has sent a letter to the Viceroy, suggesting 
that the Round-Table Conference should be held imme- 
diately after the close of the Imperial Conference, and 
that the Indian representatives should reach London 
about October 20th. The Viceroy in his reply, states 
his conviction that the ‘* overwhelming mass of opinion 
in India, which desires to support the Conference, is 
anxious that it should meet as soon as possible,’’ and 
there will undoubtedly be some disappointment that an 
earlier date could not be fixed; but the arrangements 
for the Imperial Conference have proved an insuper- 
able obstacle. Lord Irwin makes two important state- 
ments with regard to Indian representation. He finds 
that the only effective method of ensuring a fair repre- 
sentation of all sections of opinion is that of invitation, 
in consultation, where possible, with the interests 
affected. He sees no reason to anticipate any difficulty 
in the arrangements for representation of the Indian 


States. 
* * * 


On Thursday, May 8th, Mr. Henderson announced 
that the negotiations with the Egyptian delegation had 
definitely broken down, notwithstanding the “ sincere 
and friendly efforts ’’ of both parties to reach agree- 
ment. A White Paper on the negotiations has been 
promised ; but it is known that an agreement had been 
reached with regard to the Suez Canal garrison and all 
other points in the draft proposals relating to Egypt 
itself. The sole cause of the breakdown was the 
inability of the British Government to accept the Egyp- 
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tian demands with regard to the Sudan; in particular, 
the demand that the Convention of 1899 should be dis- 
cussed and revised a year after the Treaty was signed. 
We discuss this issue on another page. 

— * . 

The difficulties of the Coal Bill in the House of 
Lords have begun. Even during the first day in Com- 
mittee, when only Part I. (which deals with marketing 
schemes and the regulation of production) was dealt 
with, important changes were made. The compulsory 
powers of the Board of Trade—none too strong even in 
the original Bill—have been weakened. An attempt to 
restore the central levy having failed, in spite of the 
Government’s concurrence, the district levy was also 
done away with. Few people will mourn this amend- 
ment, for neither the central nor the district levy has 
ever had many friends. It is otherwise with the pro- 
posals to exclude mines belonging to and producing for 
industrial undertakings from the quota, and to fix any 
district’s home consumption of coal as its minimum 
quota. Both these changes give certain interests privi- 
leged positions, and will increase the difficulty, already 
colossal, of working the scheme to anyone’s satisfac- 
tion. The Lords have not been as foolish in dealing 
with the Coal Bill as many people originally feared ; 
but on the Bill’s remaining stages they would be wise 
to curb their amending zeal even more sharply than 
hitherto. 

* - * 

The second reading debate on the Consumers’ 
Council Bill has thrown into high and welcome relief the 
real objectives which the Government are seeking to 
attain. The true constructive purpose of the Bill, as 
Mr. Graham said in an able and conciliatory speech, is 
** to build up a body of knowledge regarding produc- 
tion, wholesale and other distribution, and retail 
prices,’ which will result in the education of the con- 
sumers. Against this background, the Bill’s price- 
fixing provisions take their proper place: they are 
ultimate sanctions, for use as it were in emergencies 
only, and extraordinarily difficult to handle at that. 
Hence, as Sir Herbert Samuel pointed out in an admir- 
ably balanced and sensible speech, it will not be un- 
reasonable to amend them in Committee so as to make 
their exceptional character quite plain. On the other 
hand, as Mr. E. F. Wise argued, the provisions relating 
to publicity should be strengthened in Committee. 
Where monopolies and local rings do exploit the public, 
their misdeeds should not be cloaked behind generali- 
ties and averages. But price agreements are almost the 
least of the problems of distribution. The greatest and 
most stubborn problems spring from the multiplication 
of wholesale and retail agencies and from the resulting 
high level of distributive costs. The Consumers’ Council 
cannot be expected to solve these problems out of hand, 
but, if staffed sufficiently and wisely, it should be able 
at least to start on them. 

* * * 

The London Naval Treaty is running the gauntlet 
of its critics both at Washington and at Westminster. 
The inquiry opened by the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has shown that there are some Senators who are 
prepared to adopt the most fantastic arguments in 
order to prove that the Treaty gives the United States 
something short of effective parity. It has shown also 
that Mr. Stimson is very well able to hold his own in 
defence of the Treaty. His generous tribute to the 
courage and goodwill shown by the Japanese delegation 
will have a very good effect in Tokio. The House of 
Lords debate on the Treaty saw Lord Bridgeman re- 
peating all his old points. Lord Jellicoe and Lord 
Wester-Wemyss showed an anxiety as to our cruiser 
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strength which is understandable in men with memories 
of the Navy’s heavy responsibilities in 1914-18, but ex- 
pressed their fears in temperate language. Lord Carson 
showed no such restraint. He declared that the Govern- 
ment had ** taken away our naval supremacy ”’ behind 
our backs, and had accepted the ‘* dictation *’ of the 
United States as to our naval needs. This was “ the 
gravest case in recent times which had come before 
their lordships’ House.”’ If, as is feared, a section of 
the Conservatives in the Commons adopt the same tone 
in the debate which will be taking place while these 
pages are in the press, they will play straight into the 
hands of the American Big Navy propagandists, and 
do their country ill service. 
+ * * 


The meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva has given Signor Grandi and M. 
Briand an opportunity for continuing discussions upon 
the adjustment of the naval issue between France and 
Italy. These discussions have, so far, been quite in- 
formal; but it seems generally agreed that the naval 
problem will only be solved if the two Governments can 
compound a very comprehensive political pact, to which 
the naval agreement would be a corollary. Signor 
Grandi’s statement to the Italian Senate, made just 
before his departure for Geneva, cannot be said to have 
contributed to an adjustment of Franco-Italian differ- 
ences, since he described Italian parity with France not 
as a matter upon which adjustments and compromises 
were possible, but as a *‘ lofty conviction,”’ and “‘ a prin- 
ciple of international morality and law from which arises 
mutual aid between States.”? These are rather high 
claims for a doctrine which has excited such unflinching 
opposition in France. He stated further that Italy 
could never depart from the principle of limitation by 
global tonnage. So long as the Italian Government 
bases itself on these irreducible minima, negotiations 
seem likely to be a waste of time. 

* * + 

The steady growth of the allocations for the Reich- 
wehr in the German Budget have excited strong criti- 
cism from the Left in the Reichstag and in the Press. 
The point most exposed to criticism is the difficulty of 
ascertaining exactly where and how the money voted 
is spent. The Reichwehr estimates are a masterpiece 
of incomprehensibility, and the inability of Parliament 
to track down definitely the items of expenditure has 
revived the old suspicions about secret reserve forces, 
arrangements between the Reichwehr and the Soviet 
Government, by which German officers receive their 
aeronautical training in Russia, and the manufacture 
of German poison gas in that country. That the Reich- 
wehr had secret and illegal auxiliaries at one time is 
only too true, and it is fairly certain that German 
officers went to Russia to receive flying instruction. It 
is unlikely that these things still continue ; but this crop 
of rumours is dangerous in itself, especially in its reac- 
tions abroad, and it is the duty of the Reichstag to 
investigate them, and to see that money voted for the 
Reichwehr is expended only on the objects for which 
it is intended. Meanwhile, the Budget Committee has 
cut out of this year’s naval estimates the first vote for 
the second ‘ pocket battleship,’ a decision which 
should have a reassuring effect in France. 

. * . 

Not often nowadays is such sound sense talked 
about tariff problems as filled Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s second annual Richard Cobden lecture. After 
severely criticizing the American Tariff Bill now before 
Congress, Dr. Butler laid particular emphasis on the 
international repercussions of tariffs and stressed their 
importance as causes of international friction and war. 
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‘* The time,”’ he said, ‘* has long gone by, if it ever 
existed, when ‘the policy of tariff protection was a 
matter of purely domestic concern for any nation. It 
has long since become one of international incidence, 
international influence, and international comity, or the 
contrary. .. It will be but a partial victory over the 
forces of unreason if, as military and naval armaments 
are limited and done away with, tariff walls and trade 
barriers are multiplied in length, in breadth, and in 
thickness.’’ These are wise words, well worth quoting 
and remembering. We wish Lord Beaverbrook and his 
adherents would consider the policy of Empire Free 
Trade in their light. 
* + * 

The Blackpool Conference of the Federation of 
Shipbuilding Trade Unions drew attention to an impor- 
tant aspect of rationalization when Mr. Will Sherwood, 
the President of the Federation, criticized the effects 
of rationalization upon labour and claimed that ‘* dis- 
placed workers are entitled to alternative employment 
without loss of status or income, or to compensation 
for their loss of employment.’’ That these are not the 
views of an individual was amply demonstrated by the 
subsequent discussion and the passage of a resolution 
couched in similar language. It would be the easiest 
thing in the world to mock at this claim, which, as 
Mr. Sherwood has put it, has about as much substance 
as an assertion by Brontosaurus that he was “ en- 
titled ’’ to a continuation of the prehistoric conditions 
in which he flourished ; but such mockery would be as 
unimaginative and foolish as the claim itself. The 
truth is that no individual is “‘ entitled ’’ to maintain 
his economic position, whether won through labour or 
through investment, ‘‘ without loss of status or in- 
come.’’ Industrial change is no respecter of persons ; 
and the increased wealth flowing from rationalization 
effectively carried out accrues in the long run to the 
benefit of both the community and the individual. But 
while the workers would be ill-advised to oppose the 
achievement of industrial efficiency, they have reason 
to demand that the hardships involved should be eased 
as much as possible. And it is so important to make 
labour a partner in, and not an opponent of, ration- 
alization that their views and interests should be con- 
stantly borne in mind. 

* * * 

The fruits of the first seven months’ work of the 
Advisory Committee appointed under the Colonial 
Development Act, 1929, are by no means unsatisfac- 
tory. Framed on generous lines to promote the 
economic development of the Colonial Empire, and 
assist in reducing unemployment in this country, the 
Act provides £1,000,000 annually for encouraging agri- 
culture, expanding and improving transport facilities, 
stimulating scientific and medical research, and other- 
wise expanding and hastening Colonial development. 
The Advisory Committee’s report (Cmd. 3540) shows 
that, under the chairmanship of Sir Basil Blackett, 
these objectives have been vigorously pursued. Forty- 
one schemes have been finally approved; the total cost 
is estimated at £5,600,000; expenditure in the United 
Kingdom will amount to £2} millions; and the net cost 
to the Treasury should approximate to £750,000 spread 
over a period of five years. The schemes cover thir- 
teen colonies; the largest schemes are those for the 
Zambesi bridge and allied developments in Nyasaland, 
and for the devolopment of iron ore deposits at 
Marampa, Sierra Leone; while other projects range 
from aerial and triangulation surveys to water supply 
and dietary research. In addition to moneys provided 
under the Colonial Development Act, the Committee 
have taken over the work of the East African Guaran- 
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teed Loan Committee and have approved the expendi- 
ture of a further 21,000,008 in that connection. 
# * 

After the usual amount of speculation and tipping 
in the Press, the laurel goes to a favourite; to alter 
an eighteenth-century poem, 

‘‘*Tis true ; we’re satisfied to hear it, 
The laurel is conferred on merit.” 
In John Masefield, who has so long shared Boar’s Hill 
with Dr. Bridges and Professor Murray, the tradition 
of the laureateship promises to find a pleasant upholder. 
It would be difficult to argue any longer that the author 
of ** The Everlasting Mercy ”’ is a transforming poet; 
but he is a poet of many beautiful passages, especially 
those in which the combination of the English land- 
scape and country life with our affections and thoughts 
is presented. The tenor of his ‘* August, 1914,” will 
not be forgotten, and indeed may especially correspond 
to his new appointment and his chances of influencing 
public affairs with poetical comment. Besides his 
poetry, Mr. Masefield has several achievements suiting 
him for his distinction. Without pretending to explore 
these, we would notice his appreciations of Shakespeare, 
his enthusiasm for the reanimation of poetry by means 
of correct recitation, and his direct and indirect encour- 
agements of the spirit of adventure. Moreover, it was 
he who gave us that much-read chronicle of ‘* Galli- 
poli,’’ and also one of the best Western Front books, 
** The Old Front Line ”’; we wish that his laureateship 
might enable him even now to complete the story of 
the Somme for which ‘*‘ The Old Front Line ” was 
intended as the prologue and scenery. 
* * * 

The death of Dr. Nansen leaves the public life of 
Europe poorer for the loss of a very vivid personality 
and a stalwart fighter in many good causes. His fame 
as an Arctic explorer is securely based not only on his 
achievements, which were great, but on his contribu- 
tions to the science and tactics of exploration, which 
influenced profoundly the work of his successors. An 
heroic adventurer, a sound scientist, and a brilliant 
writer, he turned from his primary interests, in later 
years, to take a notable part in the public affairs of his 
country and of Europe. He was a leader in the move- 
ment which led to the separation of Norway from 
Sweden; he served with distinction as Norwegian 
Minister in London. The war and its aftermath opened 
to him a wider sphere. His vision, initiative, and tire- 
less energy found full scope in magnificent work accom- 
plished in the repatriation of war-prisoners, in famine- 
relief, and in the settlement of refugees as High Com- 
missioner of the League of Nations. As representative 
of Norway in the Assembly of the League his practical 
enthusiasm and international sense contributed largely 
to giving the work of that body vitality and actuality. 
Few men of our day have left a finer record. 

* * * 

In Mr. John Wheatley, whose death was announced 
on May 18th,the British Labour Party loses one of its 
outstanding figures. His uncompromising insistence on 
a programme of “ Socialism in our time ”’ had latterly 
become somewhat of an embarrassment to his own 
party, and led to his exclusion from the present Labour 
Ministry ; but his clear and forcible speeches gained him 
the willing ear of the House, and the passionate sin- 
cerity of his convictions won him respect from all 
parties. As Minister of Health in the first Labour 
Government, he earned high praise as an administrator, 
and showed remarkable skill in piloting his Housing 
Bill through a stormy passage. A Parliamentarian of 
real mark, his loss will be mourned by opponents as 
well as by colleagues. 
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EGYPT—AND THE SUDAN 


HEN commenting, in our issue of August 10th, 

\ \ 1929, on the draft proposals for an Anglo- 

Egyptian agreement, we recorded our opinion 

that they were ‘* sound and reasonable,”’’ and that the 

Egyptians ‘‘ would be well advised to accept them as 

the best terms that they are ever likely to get from a 

British Foreign Minister.”” We remain of the same 
opinion now that the Egyptians have rejected them. 

Although the promised White Paper has not yet 
been issued, it is common knowledge that the negotia- 
tions broke down over the question of the Sudan. There 
were other points, such as the exact situation of the 
Suez Canal garrison, on which the Egyptian delegates 
hoped to push Mr. Henderson beyond what he had 
described as ‘* the extreme limit ”’ of concession. They 
failed to do so, and they accepted their defeat; but 
rather than “‘ sign away the Sudan,’’ they preferred to 
throw away everything that Egypt stood to gain from 
the proposals, and leave Anglo-Egyptian relations to 
be regulated by the unilateral Declaration of 1922. 

In Mr. Henderson’s original proposals, it was pro- 
vided that the Sudan should continue to be governed 
according to the Condominium established in 1899, until 
new conventions could be agreed; that the Governor- 
General should continue to administer the country on 
the joint behalf of Great Britain and Egypt; and that 
the British Government would be prepared to consider 
sympathetically a suggestion for the return of an 
Egyptian battalion to the Sudan, as a unit of the 
garrison. What the Egyptians appear to have de- 
manded, and what Mr. Henderson has refused to con- 
cede, was an immediate revision of the Condominium, 
based, in essence, on recognition of the Egyptian claim 
to a natural sovereignty over the Sudan. 

This claim, based partly on historical and partly on 
economic grounds, is one that no British Government 
could accept. Historically—since the politics of the 
Pharoahs have little bearing on present-day problems— 
it rests on the annexation of the Sudan by Mehemet Ali 
in 1820, and the Egyptian occupation of the country 
for more than fifty years after that date. That occu- 
pation, although the control of the Egyptian Governors 
was always loose, was effective as Islamic rulers under- 
stand the term, and the sovereignty of Egypt in the 
Sudan was tacitly acknowledged by foreign Govern- 
ments. But the whole edifice of Egyptian administra- 
tion was swept away by the Mahdist rebellion, and 
after the reconquest of the Sudan by Anglo-Egyptian 
forces, the Convention of 1899 specifically recognized 
the claims acquired by Great Britain “‘ by right of con- 
quest.”’ 

It is often said by Egyptian writers and speakers 
that Egypt’s right to sovereignty over the Sudan is 
based on something more vital and fundamental than 
Conventions; that the complete dependence of Egypt 
on the waters of the Nile makes it imperative for her 
to exercise jurisdiction over the upper waters of the 
great river. This plea involves an interpretation of 
jus nature which finds little support in international 
law. It is true that Egypt has an undeniable claim 
in equity to security for her water supply, but a 
claim to water rights is a very different matter from 
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a claim to sovereignty, and the fullest security for all 
Egyptian rights and interests in Nile water has already 
been afforded by the Egyptian-Sudanese Irrigation 
Agreement. 

There remains the question of giving to Egypt a 
larger share in the joint administration. It may frankly 
be admitted that, although the Condominium provides 
for the Governor-General to act on the joint behalf of 
both Governments, and for the British and Egyptian 
flags to fly side by side, the Sudan has hitherto been 
administered, in effect, as a British protectorate. The 
Egyptian delegates are now said to have put forward a 
specific demand that all administrative posts should, 
for the present, be divided equally among British and 
Egyptian officials. 

The answer to this demand is simply that Great 
Britain has acquired heavy responsibilities, as well as 
substantial interests, in the Sudan. Although Great 
Britain is in the Sudan, as Lord Salisbury declared, by 
right of conquest, the Condominium has been adminis- 
tered in the spirit of a mandate. This vast territory, 
having neither geographical nor ethnographical unity, 
imperfectly developed, and populated by a tangle of 
Arab and negroid races with long traditions of mutual 
hostility, presents exceptionally difficult administrative 
problems. The fight against the slave trade has been 
long and continuous, and although the Egyptian market 
is gone, slaves could still be sold in large numbers, to 
the desert Arabs and the Abyssinian chieftains, if the 
efficiency of the administration were for a moment re- 
laxed. The danger of a new “ holy war” on the 
Mahdist model has been held in check, but, as sporadic 
risings have shown from time to time, it still remains. 

The record of the Sudan administration is good. 
Peace has been kept; slavery and the slave trade have 
been suppressed; industries, notably cotton growing, 
have been built up; the Arabs have been conciliated by 
strict respect for Islamic law, and by supporting the 
jurisdiction of the Kadis in civil questions; successful 
attempts have been made to associate the Sudanese 
themselves with the work of administration. But the 
equilibrium established is too unstable to permit of 
risky experiments being made. A large influx of 
Egyptian officials, inexperienced in Sudanese adminis- 
tration, regarded with hostility by a great part of the 
population, and imbued with the idea of * the Sudan 
for the Egyptians,’’ would be an experiment something 
more than risky. It is impossible to forget that the re- 
placement of a number of Egyptian officials by Sudanese 
in 1924 was due to their complicity in a most dangerous 
anti-British propaganda. The details of the Condo- 
minium may, as was suggested by Mr. Henderson’s 
proposals, be a subject for future discussion ; but in the 
present mood of the Egyptians with regard to the 
Sudan, such discussion is not likely to be profitable. 

Why, it may be asked, have the Egyptians 
thrown away the substance of an Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty in pursuit of a Sudanese shadow? The explana- 
tion is probably to be found in the political position of 
the Wafd leaders. As heirs of Zaghloul, raised to 
power on the wave of a violent nationalist agitation, 
they are afraid to throw over so soon Zaghloul’s demand 
for undivided Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan. 
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Above all, they feel it necessary to go one better than 
Mahmoud. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
present negotiations have been prejudiced by the fact 
that Mr. Henderson’s proposals were originally dis- 
cussed with a leader who had no Parliamentary 
majority behind him. It would have been difficult to 
refuse to negotiate with the de facto Prime Minister of 
Egypt, and there were strong objections to delaying 
indefinitely an announcement of our position; but the 
fact remains that the Wafd, having posed so long as 
the sole exponents of Egyptian patriotism, felt bound 
to justify their claims by showing that they could pro- 
cure better terms than their predecessor. With the 
Oriental instinct for bargaining, they could not believe 
that Mr. Henderson had really put all his cards on the 
table, and they have thrown away substantial and 
assured gains by bluffing too high, in the hope of 
stretching Mr. Henderson’s “‘ extreme limit.”’ 

This is not to say that they have learned nothing. 
The negotiations have been conducted in a friendly and 
cordial atmosphere which is in striking contrast to the 
past. Nothing has been said to embitter future rela- 
tions, and Nahas Pasha has left the country declaring 
that, while the treaty of friendship with Great Britain 
has been lost, ‘* We have won her actual friendship, 
which is all important.’’ If these happy relations are 
maintained, it is conceivable that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment may, ere long, feel able to accept, as the result of 
negotiations begun on their own initiative, terms which 
they could not bring themselves to accept as a legacy 
from Mahmoud. It is for the British Government to 
make this possible by placing beyond doubt that, while 
they cannot stretch their ** extreme limit ’’ of conces- 
sion, they have no idea of going back on the offers 
already made. 


MR. BALDWIN’S BOOMERANG 


ORE than two months after the supposed 
/@ Beaverbrook-Baldwin reconciliation, and the adop- 
tion by the Conservatives of Empire Free Trade 
(subject to referendum), there is being distributed from 
the Conservative Central Office, to such as may ask for it, 
** Hints for Speakers No. 8,’? which deals with the subject 
very fully and very surprisingly. Here the Liberal will 
find, to his amazement, a document which purports to set 
out the reasons against the immediate adoption of Empire 
Free Trade, but which in fact goes much further. Much 
of it is “common form”? with the Liberal ‘* Speakers’ 
Notes ”? on the subject. It gives, for instance, the stock 
quotations, under the heading **‘ The Dominions will not 
adopt it,”” from the speeches of responsible political leaders 
in Canada and Australia; but it adds the unkind comment 
that these statements ‘‘ were not published in the Darty 
Express.”? Familiar, too, are the figures showing how 
large a proportion of our imported foodstuffs ‘comes from 
foreign countries; but again there is a nasty knock, this 
time for Lord Rothermere, his support of the food-taxing 
policy being contrasted with his statement in the Daity 
Matt of January 4th, 1930, “I am entirely against any 
duties on foodstuffs of any kind.” ‘ And yet,’? says the 
pamphlet, “‘ he is now prepared to support what only so 
recently he found impossible to contemplate.” 
The rest of the argument is less familiar, extremely 
weighty, and without any apparent reference to the 
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difficulties being ‘‘ immediate ”? rather than permanent. 
Thus the dependence of the Dominions on their Customs 
revenue from British goods is very clearly brought out, and 
an even stronger case is made for the Colonies. It is 
shown that in the case of Mandated Territory, where 
Customs duties cannot be differentiated, the abolition of 
duties against British goods would mean “no Customs 
revenue at all.”” The seriousness of the situation where a 
preponderance of native population makes any system of 
direct taxation impossible is duly emphasized. ‘ The 
introduction of Empire Free Trade would hold up Colonial 
Development for a generation or more.” In the same 
connection two further points are raised. First, it is 
shown that the policy would involve the denunciation of 
treaties “‘ of direct benefit to the Colonies concerned, and 
to the manufacturing industries of this country,” with 
‘* disastrous results to British manufacturers ’?; and then 
it is pointed out that in order to start the Beaverbrook 
policy, ‘* edicts from Whitehall ’? would have to be issued, 
** to compel the Crown Colonies to make their fiscal system 
conform to the programme of a political party,’’ which is 
temperately described as ‘‘ obviously a very dangerous 
state of affairs.”’ 

This covers most of the ground, but there is also a 
proof from Lord Beaverbrook’s own statements that the 
scheme would not help the arable farmer, and a very 
important section, too long to quote, under the heading, 
‘* The scheme would lead to disunity in the Empire.” 

Was the publication and distribution of these 
‘* Hints ’? a silly mistake calling for a laugh from the 
Free Traders, and for a shrug of the shoulders, with per- 
haps a smack on the tail for Mr. Davidson, from the more 
ardent Crusaders, or was it something more serious? The 
distribution was perhaps the mistake, or joke; but the 
publication, in view of recent events, seems to be more 
serious. 

One must realize that the Conservatives, who pose as 
the only party with the interests of the Empire at heart, 
must be accepted as biased in favour of any policy promis- 
ing to secure Empire development, and must therefore 
have thought deeply before they condemned Lord 
Beaverbrook’s proposals. One may surely assume, too, 
that conclusions as weighty as these would not have been 
embodied in an official publication without the full agree- 
ment of Mr. Baldwin himself—quite apart from the fact 
that he is obviously responsible for what his headquarters 
publish. Yet to-day he allows his candidates to recom- 
mend to the electors their ‘‘ policy of Empire ” as an 
immediate remedy for unemployment. It is quite as bad 
as Mr. MacDonald’s having countenanced the advocacy 
by his candidates of a £4 wage, education up to seventeen, 
pensions after fifty, and £3 unemployment benefit, when 
he knew that none of these could be achieved. If the 
‘** Hints ’? only gave reasons against the ‘‘ immediate ” 
adoption of Empire Free Trade, this would be very bad 
indeed. But they give more—they give permanent 
reasons. 

From this we can deduce a good deal which is new 
about the mental processes, and indeed the political morals, 
of Mr. Baldwin. We always knew that he refrained from 
advocating food taxes in deference to public opinion. We 
knew that the pronouncements of Dominion leaders had 
convinced him that Empire Free Trade could not be imme- 
diately introduced. We suspected that the referendum had 
been introduced as a smoke screen to cover the volte face 
forced upon him by the Crusaders’ Press campaign. But, 
to do him justice, we had conceded that he might 
possibly hope, by referendum and Imperial Conference, to 
overcome the difficulties standing in the way of a policy 
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ultimately desirable, but immediately impracticable. He 
now allows his Central Office to reveal that the policy is 
not only temporarily impracticable, but also permanently 
undesirable. He goes one better—or worse—than Lord 
Rothermere, being prepared not only to support, but, in 
certain circumstances, to carry into effect, ‘‘ what only so 
recently he found impossible to contemplate.’? Empire 
Free Trade in fact is shown to be a policy born in folly, 
adopted in funk, and pursued with a cynical indifference 
to the welfare of the Empire, and a total disbelief in its 
ultimate usefulness, for the sole purposes of catching Lord 
Beaverbrook’s converts, and masking the splits in the Con- 
servative ranks. 

One is reminded of the words of Mr. Disraeli in 1845. 
‘* Unfortunate will be the condition of this country,’’ he 
said, ‘* when its leaders pursue a line of policy contrary to 
the principles in which they themselves believe.”’ 

R. ACLAND. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


T is characteristic of the House that, while main lines 

of policy are often listlessly and perfunctorily debated, 

a small issue suddenly emerging causes as much excite- 
ment as a rat at a dog show. In the last Parliament 
mechanical lighters engendered more heat than the petrol 
tax, and last week a grievance of pre-1916 policy-holders, 
unearthed almost accidentally by Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans, quite overshadowed the Death Duties. It was a 
small grievance of a small number of people, but the hunt 
was up, and even the grave Sir Austen, feeling the spring 
in his blood, joined enthusiastically and effectively in the 
chase. With a certain amount of Liberal support, the Oppo- 
sition vote reached 208; later, on the Death Duties, it fell 
to 115. 

7 7 * 

On the Home Office Vote Sir Kingsley Wood raised 
the question of prosecutions connected with seditious litera- 
ture. The Home Secretary’s task of preserving law and 
order without undue repression of opinion is a difficult one, 
and he tends inevitably to concentrate on the overt acts 
of the distributors rather than on the incitements of the 
printed matter. But one cannot help feeling sympathy 
with Sir Kingsley’s complaint that the humble tool is 
punished while the real authors of mischief sit at ease. 

7 * * 

Lord Balniel, in the course of a speech of much dis- 
tinction on the subject of the Consumers’ Council Bill, 
suggested that Liberal support of that measure would have 
liked to take cover under a desire not to embarrass the 
Egyptian Conference. The joke was good and fair, but 
subsequent events have given it a different point. When 
Mr. Henderson announced the final failure of the Confer- 
ence, Tories cheered and audibly thanked the Gods of 
Jingoism. Had this applause been restricted to the 
announcement that the Government had refused to give 
way in the matter of the Sudan it would have been intelli- 
gible and legitimate. But it broke out as soon as the bare 
fact of failure was announced, and demonstrated to the 
world that Tory Imperialism still sees with the eyes of Lord 
North, and has already forgotten the lesson which Camp- 
bell-Bannerman taught it in South Africa. Peace has its 
reverses no less tragic than those of war; it has also its 
conscientious objectors—objectors to agreement, champions 
of the strong arm—and we know where to find them. 

. * * 

Thursday’s discussion of Consumers’ Councils has for 

once properly performed the functions of a Second Reading 
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debate, by clarifying the main issues in preparation for 
Committee. The following facts have emerged. There is 
widespread public uneasiness as to the great disparity be- 
tween production costs and the ultimate price to the con- 
sumer. The latter is, in respect of many commodities, no 
longer adequately protected by competition because Trusts 
and Rings prevent it from operating. Publicity is the first 
line of defence, and the Food Council failed because its 
powers were insufficient to achieve even this limited object. 
There must be a statutory body with wider powers. So 
far there was general agreement with Mr. Graham in his 
clear and moderate statement. He had further the support 
of Sir Herbert Samuel and apparently of the majority 
of the House in claiming that in the last resort, if only 
in terrorem, there must be some price-fixing power. On the 
other hand, the Bill as it stands appears to leave open 
the possibility of a detailed and burdensome inquisition 
into retail trade, and a general price-fixing activity which 
often would establish a minimum where only a maximum 
was intended. No one put this point of view with greater 
force than Mr. Blindell. It is the strength of Liberalism 
that it generally supplies the best speech on one side of a 
debate, but it may be its weakness that it sometimes gives 
the best on both. 


* * * 


The Conservative case was opened laboriously by Sir 
P. Cunliffe-Lister, brightened with Lord Balniel, scintil- 
lated with Mr. Macquisten, and concluded admirably with 
Mujor Tryon. The last-named has never spoken better. 
He drew a charming picture of two prisoners, one convicted 
under current legislation for selling coal too cheap and the 
other for selling it too dear, but both consoling themselves 
with the reflection, ‘‘ At any rate we are getting Socialism 
in our time.” 

_ * * 


The Canal Boats Bill is having a difficult passage. 
Second Reading was choppy, and Committee distinctly 
rough, involving some jettison of cargo. Then there was 
a stormy deputation of Bargees (which addressed the 
Duchess of Atholl, to her great delight, as ‘‘ my good 
woman ’’), And now the vessel seems to be finally stranded 
on the shoals of Report. Sir Donald Maclean guided the 
Bill with admirable patience and tact, but some of its 
Labour supporters were not so reasonable. Their attack 
on Colonel Wedgwood for daring to put the case of indivi- 
dual liberty was an exhibition of crass intolerance. Mr. 
Gosling, Sir Donald, and the Duchess are probably right, 
on balance, in this most difficult matter, but, whatever 
the claims of education may be, the protest of the parents 
cannot be ignored, and, when a man like Colonel Wedg- 
wood puts their case with a sincerity which none dares 
doubt, those who cry shame upon him bring it only upon 
themselves. Mr. Macquisten gave another of his celebrated 
imitations of a Chinese cracker. 

* * * 


Lady members were wearing cotton last week in honour 
of Lancashire. All were admired for their sense of duty, 
and some for their taste. But Miss Wilkinson defied the 
fashion; she is waiting for Iron and Steel Week. 

~ * * 

Mr. Buxton, on Monday, welcomed the opportunity 
given him by the Liberal Party of explaining the Govern- 
ment’s Agricultural policy, and the House, certainly, 
would have welcomed the policy if it could have discovered 
it. But this was a case in which it was hard to see the 
wood owing to the absence of trees. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
opened the discussion on the Minister’s statement in a 
speech of great knowledge and vigour, and later Mr. Lloyd 
George gave us a masterly ten minutes which held the 
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House spellbound, and during which party feelings were for- 
gotten, and only the plight of the countryside remembered. 
* * * 


By the death of John Wheatley the House of Commons 
has lost one of its outstanding personalities. He was 
probably the ablest Minister in the first Labour Cabinet, 
and certainly the most dangerous critic of the second, As 
a debater he had few equals; he presented deadly argu- 
ments wrapped in the silver paper of a smooth and 
polished delivery. The best brain in his group, and one 


of the best in Parliament. ERIMvus. 


BONAR LAW AND THE 


ALLIED DEBTS 


By COUNT SFORZA 
(Formerly Foreign Minister of Italy). 


ONAR LAW’S name will be preserved from oblivion 

because he held, if only for a few months, the post 

of British Prime Minister. None of his predecessors 
is forgotten in English history, not even a man as insignifi- 
cant as Goderich who held the post for a still shorter time 
and resigned rather than meet the House of Commons. 

The external qualifications of Bonar Law in English 
parliamentary history will be that he was the first Prime 
Minister to come from business; the second being Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Andrew Bonar Law, the man who became one of the 
most successful leaders of the Conservative Party, was not 
born to hereditary wealth, like so many of his predecessors 
in this leadership or in Downing Street. He had neither 
family connections nor Eton or Oxford friendships to 
smooth his path to success. The son of a Presbyterian 
minister, young Law spent his earliest years in Canada. 
When the time for High School came he was sent to 
Glasgow, his mother’s birthplace; and there he remained 
when school-days were over, as a young man of business. 
But, as soon as he thought he had made enough money, he 
decided—like Joseph Chamberlain before him—to try 
political life. He retired from his iron business in 1900 
and entered Parliament as a Conservative member for one 
of the Glasgow divisions. 

He made his mark quickly. His maiden speech, a 
defence of the South African War, attracted attention and 
won him the admiration of the House, not so much be- 
cause of eloquence—of which he had very little in the 
Gladstonian and Lloyd Georgian sense of the word—but 
because of its argumentative power. 

One evening, in London, he told me and a few other 
friends his recollections about this speech. Conscious of 
his success, he looked over the papers on the following 
morning and read that ‘* Mr. Bonar Law had spoken with 
characteristic dullness.” 

‘‘ They were wrong,”’ he said, ‘* as far as the speech 
was concerned, because I had not been so dull. But they 
were right in this : that the thing remained like the symbol 
of my future life; I always had more friends and influence 
in Parliament than outside.” 

I might have replied—had it been possible for me to 
make such a personal remark—that in the after-war period 
his personality was more appreciated and liked by his 
foreign colleagues in the Inter-Allied Supreme Councils 
than by his British colleagues. 

Bonar Law had an essential quality, and he showed it 
during his nine years of leadership of the Conservative 
Party, and later on as Cabinet Minister: he had the gift 
of always understanding the plain man’s point of view; 
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and the mental agility and the moral courage necessary to 
go above and beyond this common point of view—if need 
be. In this especially did he remind me of a great Italian 
Parliamentary leader, Giolitti; which was possibly one of 
the reasons of my sympathy for him; to say nothing of 
the fact that I found him a rest after Lloyd George’s cease- 
less fireworks. 

Bonar Law succeeded the latter as Prime Minister on 
October 28rd, 1922. His speeches, during the electoral 
campaign that followed almost immediately, sharply 
marked his departure from the Lloyd Georgian style. He 
declared for a policy of tranquillity and for a reduction of 
commitments abroad and at home. Never was an election 
a greater contrast to the promises that Lloyd George 
showered over England on such occasions. Bonar Law 
made not a single promise. But the electors had got sick 
of them; and Bonar Law with his simplicity and tran- 
quillity seemed to them the man of the moment. He 
appeared to Great Britain as an altogether plainer man 
than all his predecessors. But everybody was tired of 
Lloyd George, who had been adored in 1918. The English 
at last found themselves in Bonar Law. His success was 
the British reaction against Lloyd George’s brilliancy. 
In reality, his candour and sincerity did not preclude in 
him the kind of skill that soon becomes second nature with 
the politician. But what was new and winning was that 
he owned as much. I heard him myself one evening, at a 
small dinner-party amongst colleagues of the Supreme 
Council, at the modest restaurant of the House of Com- 
mons, declare : ‘* I am not so simple as I look.” 

His habit of always giving, in the parliamentary de- 
bates, the perfectly sensible and expected reply was, truth 
to tell, the result of consummate art. Passionately fond 
of chess, he carried his passion into the problems of politics 
and into the technique of his speeches; if he was always 
giving the impression of the right and sensible reply, it 
was because he looked only at the pieces on the chess- 
board, as if they constituted the whole of the argument; 
given an English audience, somebody else rising and show- 
ing that there were deeper causes in the past and broader 
links with the future, would have seemed next to Bonar 
Law but a cloudy and un-English framer of hypotheses. 
Bonar Law’s quietness, his terre-d-terre reasonableness, 
his attention to the tangible part of an opponent’s argu- 
ment, would always bring into relief anything overdone 
in the adversary’s attitude, 

And yet, there was in Bonar Law something un-English 
that was due perhaps to his transatlantic origin. This 
leader of the Conservative Party was devoid of tabu ideas 
about Conservative traditions. This Presbyterian from 
Canada had no English reverence for Aristocracy, for 
Upper Classes, for the Army, for the Church. Not even 
for the City, as he showed when he acknowledged that there 
was a case for a Capital Levy. In a word, Bonar Law’s 
conservatism was not based on tradition or on love for 
certain characteristics of English life. He was a Conserva- 
tive because he was cautious, because he was distrustful of 
people proceeding more than one step at the time, because 
—as Lloyd George once remarked—he respected success, 
not as success but as a fact. 

His health was very weak; and he bore the strain of 
his Premiership for only six months. His voice failed and 
he went to France for a complete rest. When he returned 
to London on May 20th, 1923, he felt he was too ill to take 
his duties up again; and he resigned. Five months later, 
he died. 

His state of health accounts for the failure of his 
attempt to settle with France, Italy, and Belgium, the 
common German reparations problem and that of the War 
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debts. It was a generous and far-seeing initiative; it is 
no exaggeration to say that the acceptance of his plan 
would have markedly hastened European reconciliation, 
and would probably have exercised singular influence— 
through the power of precedent—on the question of the 
American debts. Besides, several of the ideas of the Bonar 
Law plan were taken up again, in identical fashion, in the 
Dawes plan. 

No one did justice either to the plan or to its author. 
Worse still : in the countries most generously favoured by 
it, like Italy, a Press in the hands of the Government (it 
was, of course, the Fascist Government) covered Bonar 
Law with insults. In France, likewise, incomprehension 
was complete. 

When Bonar Law came to Paris in January, 1923, to 
submit his settlement plan to an Inter-Allied Conference 
with M. Poincaré and Signor Mussolini, then just come to 
power, the doctors had advised against the journey; they 
had even gone so far as to say that the strain might prove 
altogether fatal for him. To which Law had answered : 
‘* That is no argument, ”? But if the moral grit was not 
lacking, he had not sufficient strength left for the persuasive 
spirit that alone might have dispelled French hesitations 
and Fascist childish blindness. 

Bonar Law offered France and Italy precious conces- 
sions : British solidarity on the question of German repara- 
tions, and an official recognition of the interdependence 
of Reparations and War-debts. For Italy especially, the 
Bonar Law plan was such that we could with difficulty have 
imagined a better one ourselves : it meant, practically, the 
cancelling of our War-debts towards England. Signor 
Mussolini’s refusal can only be explained by the fact that, 
newly come to power then, and desirous of spectacular 
coups, he was indulging in a journalistically naive belief (he 
acknowledged it in interviews at the time) in a Continental 
** bloc ” against England. 

Three months after his failure in Paris, Bonar Law 
was seeking in the calm of Aix-les-Bains a relief to his 
dreadful sufferings. As I happened to be staying in a 
neighbouring chdteau, he asked to see me. He wanted to 
ask me an explanation of what was still a riddle to him : 
why his plan, so useful to France and so generous towards 
Italy, had been rejected amidst jeers and sarcasms. 

I told him what I thought had been his psychological 
mistakes; where he, or his people, had lacked the neces- 
sary persuasive power. 

I told him, amongst other things (the manner was 
meant to keep up the spirits of a sick man, but, pleasant 
form aside, I was firmly convinced of the matter): 
** Another serious obstacle was the Reparations Commis- 
sion. Your plan rendered that useless; those gentlemen, 
earning the highest salaries in Europe, felt it, and sud- 
denly discovered in your system all possible faults, risks, 
and dangers. Had I been there, I think a great deal of 
the opposition you encountered would have melted, for I 
should have proposed this transitory article: ‘It is 
understood that the salaries of the present chiefs of the 
Reparations Commission will be paid them as long as they 
live, even after the dissolution of the Commission.’ ”’ 
Bonar Law laughed : *‘ Such a pity you resigned just two 
months before.’’ 

It was probably his last laugh. 

He listened to me with the sad smile I knew so well, 
and—taking from his mouth the fake pipe that was all he 
was allowed now: ‘‘ I see; had Lloyd George offered half 
of what I was bringing, they would have knelt at his feet.” 

There was no bitterness; only, with the loyal recog- 
nition of his limitations, an expression of contempt for the 
mesmerism of success. 
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TERMINOLOGICAL 
EXACTITUDE 


‘* He objected to being dictated to by America or by 
any other country in what were the essentials we 
required for the safety of our own country.”’ 

LorD CARSON on the Naval Treaty. 


Tue lawyer, I have always thought, 

Is one who from his youth was taught 
Precision both of thought and word 
(Save when, as has I’m told occurred, 
His aim is not to make things clear). 
Wherefore with reverence I hear 

Lord Carson give an indication 

Of the true meaning of “ dictation.”’ 


If, so I gather, Foreign Powers— 

By building bigger ships than ours 
Or building them at faster rate— 
Compel us to accelerate 

Our programme, till we have expended 
Some twice as much as we intended, 
We boast our ancient freedom still; 
We claim to do just what we will 
(Despite the stern constraint of facts). 


But if we enter into Pacts 

With nation A and nation B, 
Providing neither they nor we 

Shall, for a stated term, exceed 

A tonnage mutually agreed ; 

Then, freely though the bargain’s made, 
Lord Carson, having duly weighed 

The term’s minutest implication, 
Regrets our yielding to dictation. 


It sounds peculiar—yet we’re taught 

Exactitude of phrase and thought 

Is evermore the lawyer’s game, 

Save when (as has occurred) his aim 

Is not so much to make things clear 

As ... but I think I'll finish here. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE BANK RATE 


Srr,—In Mr. Kevnes’s illuminating article in this week’s 
NATION on ‘‘ The Industrial Crisis,’’ he writes :— 

“In England the rates for loans charged by the Big 

Five do not always follow Bank rate downwards below 

5 per cent.; and it is desirable that these banks should allow 

industry in the provinces to get the full advantage of the 

low rates which the Bank of England is establishing at 

the centre.” 
On the reduction of the rate to 33 per cent. I inquired 
of my Bank Manager if he were reducing the rate charged 
on my overdraft for an industrial concern to 44 per cent., 
the usual 1 per cent. above Bank rate. His reply was that 
under no circumstances would the charge be lower than 5 per 
cent., so that in my case no advantage is obtained by a 
Bank rate lower than 4 per cent. 

Is this general? If so, can nothing be done to secure 
from the Big Five the advantage to provincial industry 
which should accrue from the lower Bank of England rate? 
—Yours, &c., 

‘** BORROWER.” 

Dover. 

May 10th, 1930. 


[We should welcome further experiences from borrowers 
as to what rates they are being charged now that Bank rate 
has fallen to 3 per cent. The practices of banks vary, and 
it is difficult to get exact information. But we believe that 
in the provinces a charge of 5 per cent. is the usual, but not 
the invariable, rate.-—Ep., Nat10n.! 
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DEATH DUTIES AND CAPITAL 


S1r,—In the financial columns of your last issue, refer- 
ence was made to current opinion concerning the relative 
effects of income tax and estate duty on the recovery of 
industry. In view of the confusion which exists in this 
matter, I hope you will find it possible to deal adequately 
with it in the near future. 

In the recent debate in the House of Commons, the 
Member for Oxford was reported as saying that as a nation 
we were taking our capital and spending it as income, 
thereby implying that productive capital was diminished by 
payment of estate duty. Another Member stated that it was 
desirable to limit the amount raised by estate duty to that 
required for the cancellation of debt. 

Surely, Sir, it is income alone which, apart from the 
acceptance of stocks for cancellation, is taken by the State 
for revenue purposes. It may be taken almost without the 
knowledge of the victim—indirect taxation, or by requiring 
him to make a direct payment out of income—income tax, 
or by payment of estate duty. This, if small, is clearly paid 
out of income, and if it is large the one to whom the estate 
passes has to exchange a portion of it for someone else’s 
income, which he hands on to the State, and the capital is 
merely redistributed without diminution. 

The other statement concerning the use of estate duty 
solely for the Sinking Fund appears to assume that capital 
is diminished by payment of estate duty, and also by can- 
cellation of debt, the undesirability of the first being limited 
only by the necessity of the second. Debt, however, is not, 
from the national point of view, productive capital, and its 
cancellation results in no diminution of productive capital, 
but simply in a redistribution of the national income. 

In the criticisms of estate duty, originating with Lloyds 
Bank, which you quote, it is not, I think, clear whether the 
term ‘capital fund” is synonymous with “ capital,” or 
whether it is to be taken as meaning the surplus of income 
from which productive capital is recruited. If the first is 
meant, I venture to suggest that the statement is wrong, 
whereas if the second is meant, I suggest that it has yet to 
be shown that in this matter income tax and estate duty are 
not on entirely the same footing.—Yours, &c., 

T. W. PAGE. 

69, Lance Lane, Liverpool. 


[Whilst the effect of indirect taxation is often directly 
economic, that of direct taxation is mainly psychological. 
No one, therefore, can predict with certainty just what it 
will be. But since income tax is levied on the profits of 
Companies, and may therefore diminish the surplus which 
they can put to reserve, the effect of income tax on industry 
is probably more serious than that of death duties. On the 
other hand, when it comes to the savings of individuals it is 
natural to expect death duties to have a greater effect than 
income tax. For what a man pays in income tax is likely 
to come partly out of what he would otherwise spend on 
current consumption and only partly out of his savings ; 
whereas death duties must surely mainly operate in diminu- 
tion of accumulated wealth, since few heirs would deem it 
their duty to curtail their current consumption in order to 
restore the estate which they have inherited to the figure at 
which it stood before it had paid the duties.—Epb., NATION. | 


Sm,—I do not wish my name in print, but the following 
may interest you and your readers. 

I am verging towards seventy and have often worked 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day ; the capital in my business 
goes to six figures. 

When I am gone—well, someone may do better, perhaps 
worse. Anyway, as a lot of the property is in bricks and 
mortar the capital that will be taken for the amount payable 
to the Government for death and succession duties will, in 
my opinion, be a coup de grace to the business that I have 
built up with so much care and hard labour. All develop- 
ments of business I am deliberately checking, and I am 
placing money in investments yielding no present profits, 
liable to 4s. 6d. and supertax, but that may benefit my 
heirs and beneficiaries without coming into the grasp of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as they will be outside the 
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country and be placed where capital is welcomed and not 
persecuted to the death.—Yours, &c., 


oe DONE.’ ’ 
May 9th, 1930. 


SAFEGUARDING OR ENTERPRISE 


Srr,—In a recent visit to South America I was struck 
by the enormous number of motor-cars in Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. They formed a sort of endless chain in 
the main streets, broken only at the principal crossings by 
point-policemen. Very few were of British make. When 
I asked why this was the case, notwithstanding the well- 
known preference for dealing, ceteris paribus, with Britain 
rather than with the United States, Germany, and Italy, I 
was told that there were two main reasons ; first, that the 
models of British make did not suit South American streets 
and roads as well as the others, and were not as smart in 
appearance ; and second, that the British cars were dearer, 
and the makers had no depdts on the spot where spare parts 
could be got promptly. 

Shortly after my return the TIMES MoToR SUPPLEMENT of 
April lst appeared. From the statistical table on page xii.— 
‘* Prospects for 1930 ’’—I learned that South America is ex- 
pected to import 2,150 cars from the United Kingdom, and 
115,000 from the United States. 

When Mr. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, addressed our 
Chamber of Commerce on April 30th, he told us that the 
British Dominions imported three times as many motor-cars 
as the entire production of Great Britain ; that while Britain 
only produced 211,000 cars, the United States produced 
5,500,000, and that this enormous number was turned out by 
fewer makers than produced the relatively pitiful output of 
Britain. 

Wages are much lower in this country than in the 
United States, and materials cost less. Is it possible for 
sane men to resist the conclusion that our manufacturers, 
protected by a 33} per cent. import duty, prefer to screw out 
of their fellow-countrymen at home a large profit on a small 
turnover rather than go in, like the Americans, the Germans, 
and the Italians, for a small profit per car in the great world 
market? It is to be hoped that Mr. Snowden, by repealing 
the McKenna Duties, will force us to revert to the tradi- 
tional British business policy—small profits and large 
returns. As a Spanish friend put it to me once: ‘‘ Ustedes 
quieren muchos pocos. Yo prefiero pocos muchos ’’—the 
British automobile-makers’ policy in a nutshell. 

Five-shilling shares finding a market at 36s. 9d., and 
even 50s., twenty-shilling shares at 55s. 74d., 64s. 10}d., and 
75s., Show how the patient ass is being sweated, and what 
the consumer may expect from the wholesale extension of 
safeguarding with which we are threatened.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. STEVENSON. 

Glasgow. 

May 12th, 1930. 


THE NURSING PROFESSION 


Sir,—Dr. Bonnard asks me a question. Yes, I think 
that many householders consider that they are giving 
nothing but charity to their domestic servants who come to 
them untrained, eat large meals, break their china, ruin their 
digestions by bad cooking, sweep their carpets with a flue 
brush, and make it necessary for their mistresses to leave 
off their own work to give tuition in dusting to them. And 
patients are giving charity by providing themselves for 
nurse-trainees to practise on. And the labour is cheap be- 
cause patients are too poor to pay for it, and because nurses 
do not follow the example and shoulder the responsibilities 
of other professional women and pay for their training. The 
Government has established one training-school for domestic 
servants. Many more might be established, and many more 
training-schools for nurses, so that both servants and nurses 
need not take positions in houses and hospitals until they 
have had training in a training-school outside. 

And apprentices have also to work hard at a full day’s 
work and pay a fee for their apprenticeship, and milliners 
and dressmakers do not provide, in addition, board-residence 
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for their apprentices who are also units essential to their 
business. 

It was Dr. Bonnard who suggested in her original article 
that nurses would not be able to be nurses unless they had 
sufficient private means to keep up their position in the 
social scale as nurses. Well, if nurses must have these pri- 
vate means, why do they require the public to give them a 
living wage also? It seems it is a repetition of the story 
of would-be capitalists masking as socialists. 

And what have provincial hospital matrons been doing 
all this time if they have not been able to organize as com- 
plete a training for nurses as London hospitals have? A 
patient demands equal opportunities for skilled nursing in 
small and provincial hospitals as in London and large 
hospitals. 

I will quote one out of the many examples of a sister’s 
lack of supervision of nurses. In one London hospital train- 
ing-school for nurses the sister of the ward visited her 
patients once daily, said to each one of them in turn, ‘‘ How 
are you to-day,’’ wrote up the patient’s chart, and passed on. 
The rest of the day she resided in her room, and the proba- 
tioner did all the ward work. And the patients were invited 
to pay £4 a week for this treatment.—Yours, &c., 

M. A. MARSHALL, 

32, Russell Square, W.C.1. 

May 10th, 1930. 


S1r,—No one has so far connected the grievances of the 
Nursing Profession with our ‘ magnificent voluntary hos- 
pital system,’ as one of your correspondents recently 
described it. Because the system depends on public subscrip- 
tions, those responsible for it find it difficult to meet their 
ever-expanding calls, and they economize wherever their 
economies will arouse no condemnation. The nursing staff 
suffers most. For sisters in charge of wards to receive £70 
to £100 a year in our best known hospitals is bad enough, 
but the amount of understaffing is much worse. A very large 
number of nurses break down completely under the strain 
of their work, and many have their health permanently im- 
paired. Thirdly, that in this year of grace 1930, there should 
‘be nothing but the most ridiculously inadequate pension 
scheme is scandalous. 

In its duty towards nurses the voluntary hospital system 
is about a generation behind, and the public who, as in- 
dividuals, owe more to the nursing profession than to any 
other, ought to know this. 

It was interesting to discover that one of your correspon- 
dents was ‘‘ Miss’? Marshall and not ‘ Mr.’’ Marshall.— 
Yours, &c., 

M.D., CAMB. 


MOTORS AND SPEED 


Sir,—To a great extent your correspondence columns 
have recently been occupied in the discussion of two impor- 
tant topics—birth-control and motoring—which are curiously 
and closely related to each other. We have one group of 
zealots who are determined to prevent our reaching this 
world at all. Should they fail in their laudable efforts, we 
can still rely on the strenuous offices of the motoring 
fraternity to see that our stay here is not unduly prolonged. 
Whatever problems it may create, this powerful combination 
of forces should at least solve the problem of over-population. 

Nevertheless, the massacre on the roads is a problem, 
and one that is curiously under-estimated. If the thugs 
were to extend their activities to this country, and were 
able to claim over a hundred successful strangulations 
every week, it is possible that a certain degree of resent- 
ment would be generally felt—and steps might even be 
taken to deal with the situation. But while the toll of 
people slaughtered and maimed in motor accidents grows 
monthly, nobody (outside the columns of THE NATION) seems 
very perturbed about it. The matter is regarded as more 
suitable for music-hall jokes than for serious discussion. 

The spectacle (foreseen by the prophets) of a mechanical 
civilization out of the control of its creators has come to 
pass. ‘* You cannot abolish motor accidents without abolish- 
ing motor-cars ”’ is the text of a letter in this week’s NATION. 
If it is desirable, it is perfectly practicable to abolish motor- 
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cars. It is quite fantastic to say that you cannot cry 
‘* Halt!’ to mechanical and scientific progress. The State 
can and does prohibit such progress if it is considered neces- 
sary so to do. Society, for example, has decided that the 
ownership, and even the manufacture, of instruments of 
torture, is undesirable. That industry has consequently not 
been modernized, but has altogether disappeared, and a 
thumbscrew (1930 model) is almost unobtainable in the 
London shops. Many other lethal devices are either pro- 
hibited or their use is strictly regulated and controlled. 
It is forbidden to take one’s pet tiger (but not one’s pet 
Bentley) for a run in Hyde Park on a Sunday afternoon: 
it is not permitted to fire a machine-gun (as opposed to 
riding a motor-bicycle) across the Surrey downs from sheer 
joie de vivre. Again, certain drugs are only allowed to get 
into the hands of competent persons, and for sensible 
reasons, but any idiot can drive a car even without 
extenuating circumstances, and no steps are taken until 
butchery has been accomplished. Nor need one take such 
fanciful examples. A great nation has absolutely forbidden 
the production and distribution of alcoholic liquor—and it 
will hardly be disputed that a motor-car is at best less 
enjoyable, and at worst more dangerous, than a glass of 
beer. 

The solutions to this problem which spring to mind are 
numerous. The abolition of the motor-car ; the limitation 
of its use to competent persons or for reasonable purposes ; 
the prohibition of cars capable of travelling at more than 
a certain speed ; the provision of special roads for motorists 
alone—these are a few. It is possible that none of them 
will as yet find general acceptance. But without some 
drastic measure this particular mechanical Moloch will 
continue to count its victims by thousands.—Yours, &c., 

FRANK MILTON. 

37, Avenue Road, 

Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 
May 1ith, 1930. 


S1r,—By two things F. G. Parnell stands condemned as 
the member of a community, viz.: ‘It is sound economy 
to use the car as much as possible in order to reduce the cost 
per mile’’; ‘‘ Permitting the motorist the reasonable use 
of the road, for which he pays very heavily.” 

In order to make the motorist’s investment of capital 
on the car economically sound and recompense him for pay- 
ment of his tax, our roads must become racing tracks, while 
amenity and communal health can go hang. 

Either the motor, of all kinds, or the pedestrian is 
anti-social. We have reached a stage when we cannot have 
it both ways.—Yours, &c., RICHARD WILSON. 


16, South Square, N.W.11. 


Sir,—Mr. Parnell’s letter under the heading of ‘‘ Motors 
and Speed ’’ contains many observations which do not seem 
to have any practical bearing. The practical problem is 
whether it is desirable to encourage a higher general average 
of speed or not, or whether this general average is already 
too high. 

I think it may be useful to state the following proposi- 
tion: An increase in speed means an increase in danger 
very much greater in proportion than the increase in 
speed. This is a proposition perfectly well known to nearly 
all motorists ; but it is never brought up in discussion by 
the apostles of unlimited speed. It applies to all the factors 
of danger, such as skidding, reduced braking power, drivers’ 
powers of observation, &c. Considering the frightful 
casualty list, it is remarkable how this plain principle is 
ignored. 

The Minister of Transport has been reported as saying 
that ‘if road fatalities continued to increase it might be 
necessary to fine pedestrians who walked to the common 
danger."’ Had this appeared in PuNcH one might have 
appreciated it. One wonders how Mr. Morrison proposes to 


act with reference to the hundreds of children who are killed 
in the streets.—Yours, &c., 


54, Woodside Avenue, 
Highgate, N.6. 
May 11th, 1930. 


A. KNIGHT. 
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“THE FRIEND SHIP” 


S1tr,—Those of your readers interested in the promotion 


of world friendship may be glad to know that arrangements 


have been made for sending no less than four thousand 
children for a fortnight’s tour through Belgium and up the 
Rhine this summer, and that this has only been made 
possible by the generous co-operation of the educational, 
civic, and commercial authorities of this country and of 
the other countries concerned. 

The route will be by way of Ostend, Bruges, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Coblentz, St. Goar, Trier, Luxembourg, and back 
to Ostend, and a stay of several days will be made at each 
of the three famous castles generously placed at the disposal 
of the organizers by the German authorities. The total 
inclusive cost will be only £5 per head. 

The Central School Authorities, quick to realize the 
potentialities of the personal acquaintance between the 
children of the different nations, have agreed to count the 
tours as school work and to allow the pupils to travel in 
school time. 

Plans are now being completed for reciprocal hospitality 
in this country, and we hope shortly to be able to entertain 
children from abroad here. 

The Headquarters of the Honourable Company of 
Friendly Adventurers is ‘‘ The Friend Ship,” the old fruit 
clipper moored at Charing Cross Pier, and the organization, 
the membership of which costs only 1s. a year, is run on 
nautical lines which make an unfailing appeal to the young 
mind. The ‘crew’ throughout the world now numbers 
over 50,000.—Yours, &c., 

RUTH KNOWLES, 
Skipper, The Honourable Company 
of Friendly Adventurers. 


“B. J. ONE” 


Srr,—It is with great regret that I learn that it is 
intended to terminate the run of Commander King-Hall’s 
play, ‘‘ B. J. One,’’ in a few weeks. 

This play, which was favourably reviewed by you, is 
entertaining, thrilling, witty, and wonderfully acted and 
produced. 

I would urge all those who believe in the League of 
Nations to go and hear their views so ably expressed, and to 
take their doubting friends, but to refrain from letting them 
know beforehand that the last act is propaganda for the 
League. Both they and their friends will find their time and 
money have been well spent.—Yours, &c., 

LAWRENCE WRIGHT. 

Lloyd’s, London, E.C.3. 

May 13th, 1930. 


PATERNALISM AND SIMPLE FOLK 


Srtr,—In your present issue Mr. MacFlecknoe’s remark- 
able rhythmic faculty has resulted in some real poetry. 

His words seems so exactly to apply to the paternal 
Socialist and ducal attempt to interfere with the family life 
of the canal boat that I venture to repeat the last lines. 

Much of our educational legislation of the last few 
decades has already lessened parental influence. I had 
hoped that our “‘ pundits and persuaders * were beginning 
to regret this. 

‘* The best aim seems to be, 
Not to mar the other things, the things that really matter ; 
Not to hurt the simple folk, the better folk than we.” 
—Yours, &c., 
A SOUND OCTOGENARIAN LIBERAL. 
May 11th, 1930. 


THE TYRANNY OF MACHINES 


Str,—One has read much, from Samuel Butler onwards, 
about the enslavement of men to machines, and perhaps 
discounted the thesis as being exaggerated. The Press 
has recently contained an interesting piece of evidence 
concerning the process. 
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The Chairman of Odhams Press was reported as saying 
that considerable doubt had been felt by the management of 
that capitalistic concern as to the propriety of obtaining 
control of and publishing a Socialist newspaper. The deci- 
sive factor, he said, which persuaded them to do so was 
the necessity of providing work during the other six days in 
the week for the greatly enlarged plant required owing to 
the growth of the SuNDAy PEOPLE, which they print. 

It was put, of course, as a matter of duty to the share- 
holders owning the plant ; but the fact remains that it was 
the machinery rather than the men that forced the decision. 

This letter is in no way intended to criticize that decision. 
It is merely a note on a sign of the times which the writer 
thought significant.—Yours, &c., 

_H. W. YOXALL. 


“ BARABA OR HUNGER 
STEPPE ”’ 


Iil. 


N the sixth morning the scene had changed again. 
On: oasis of the Shilka valley had vanished, and we 

were once more ambling through the wilderness; but 
now the forest was not birch but fir; the branches were no 
longer decked with rime; and, even had they been, they 
would not have glistened like those birch-boughs on the other 
side of Bachkariov, for we had also left behind us the blue 
sky and the brilliant sun. Under a sunless grey sky, deepen- 
ing into dusk, Lake Baikal displayed itself in its carapace of 
ice—no smooth sheet of plate-glass, but a panoply of 
shaped and rounded plate-armour. The waves had been 
petrified as they lapped the shore, and out to sea the 
frozen undulations rolled away towards the misty moun- 
tains along the western coast. The spectacle sounds for- 
yidding, and yet it cheered our hearts—partly because of 
the animation of those distant sledges, tiny black specks 
on the steely-grey expanse, that were straining to reach 
terra firma before dark; and partly because Baikal was the 
first notable landmark on our course. Its emergence 
assured us that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
our train had really made some progress, and that if we 
started to walk back along its tracks, we should no longer 
find Vladivostok just round the first corner. And then 
that night, in the small hours, the Russian invaders of 
our wagon-lits evacuated their berths at Irkutsk. 

The invasion had occurred at Chita the night before, 
and we had been unable to account for it; for the Russian 
wagon-lit, next door, was half empty, and a berth in our 
wagon cost more. How and why had our proletarian 
invaders paid the difference? Had they intruded upon 
us for the good of our capitalist souls? Or was it out of 
curiosity, in the hope of ascertaining by direct investiga- 
tion whether the bourgeois hat and flannel trousers really 
concealed horns and hoofs and reptilian tail? What they 
reported to their comrades at that local Soviet congress at 
Irkutsk we shall never know. And what am I to report 
of them? The comrade who shared my coupé was, I should 
think, a “‘ good Communist ” of the simple-minded sort 
that take their religion on trust. He seemed to regard me 
with a not unfriendly curiosity, as one regards queer 
animals at the Zoo. But the girl who was billeted on my 
poor Japanese companion was an aggressive member of the 
new Communist intelligentsia ; and during those thirty hours 
of living cheek-by-jowl she did not intimate by word or 
gesture that she regarded a female capitalist as a fellow 
human being. All alike were patently on their guard 
against the spiritual perils of the capitalist way of life; 
and I am bound to testify that not one of them succumbed 
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to temptation. In this Sybaris or Capua (for such, to 
them, our wagon-lits must have seemed) they were proof 
against all the three major sins. They did not wash, they 
did not undress, they did not lie between sheets; but, kick- 
ing off their boots, wrapping their sheepskins round their 
bodies, and pulling their fur-caps down over their faces, 
they slept the sleep of the just while we lay and listened to 
their heavy breathing through the night watches. How 
had we sinned or our fathers that the balm of oblivion did 
not descend upon us? We had sinned by cultivating our 
sensibilities—above all, the sense of smell. I suppose we 
were savouring that “* delicious acrid smell * of the Russian 
peasant, which Tolstoy mentions with such gusto. By what 
analogies shall I attempt to convey its quality? Partly 
it reminded me of the smell in churches on Mount Athos 
(for Holy Russia is holy still, though her Orthodoxy be 
Marxian now instead of Greek). Partly it reminded me 
of a hen-house in Anatolia which I once shared for a night 
with a Greek corporal and two privates. At Irkutsk, in the 
small hours of the sixth night, the generators of this pun- 
gent odour departed; but the invisible clouds of glory 
which they had trailed behind them continued to hang 
about our wagon-lits for several days afterwards. 

That transit of Irkutsk in the small hours was a signal 
instance of the locomotive’s malevolence. At any reason- 
able hour of the day, Irkutsk would have been a sure soup- 
station; and now one potential meal had been snatched 
from our lips. Irkutsk was a ‘* wash-out ”?; and so again 
was Krasnoyarsk, which we passed in the small hours of 
the night following. When I awoke on the seventh morn- 
ing we were steaming out of Achinsk and snow was falling. 
It fell all day long as we ambled through the Taiga—a 
plain clad in a forest of firs shaped like spear-heads. If 
one had not learnt about the Taiga in geography-lessons 
at school, one could hardly have believed that this forest 
was a natural growth. One would have guessed, I think, 
that those shapely firs had been planted by Mr. Selfridge 
in order to meet the demand for Christmas trees in the 
year 1947. By that night the sacramental odour of Holy 
Russia had abated, and I slept. But, while the night was 
still young, a jolt aroused me, and I awoke to find myself 
staring, out of the carriage-window beyond my feet, at 
the name of a wayside station : ** Barabinsk.’? What echo 
did it evoke in my mind? And, at that half-formulated 
question, a fragment from some page in an atlas—* Baraba 
or Hunger Steppe ”—floated up before my mind’s eye. 
I tried to send myself to sleep again by vain repetitions 
of that now significant phrase; but I was kept awake by 
fatigue and by a whistling wind. 

The wind was still blowing when the eighth dawn came 
at Tatarskaya; but that day was inaugurated by one good 
omen : in the trees round the station there were birds—the 
first birds that I had seen since the seagulls which had 
escorted us into the harbour of Vladivostok. I remembered 
then how, when I had crossed the Syrian desert, the re- 
appearance of the birds had been the first indication that 
we were re-entering the habitable world. In this arctic 
desert, was the omen the same? All that day the wind 
blew shrilly, with nothing now to break its force; for the 
Taiga had ceased and we were travelling over the bare, 
level, illimitable steppe. Once more the sky was bright, 
and in the dry atmosphere the snow was being driven by 
the breath of the wind like fine sand. Under the steady 
blast, this snow-sand piled itself into travelling crescent- 
shaped hills, like the sand-hills which I had seen on the 
fringe of the Shamiyah when another train was taking me 
to Kerbela. Great is the uniformity of Nature—sand and 
snow fulfilling her law in the same way under the action 
of the same forces. 
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At midday Omsk arrived and confronted me with a 
painful choice. In this capital of Western Siberia should I 
explore the prospects of getting a square meal? Or should 
I go straight to the station telegraph office and warn my 
friends in Moscow that I hoped to see their faces the day 
after to-morrow? Sacrificing the present to the future, like 
the unregenerate capitalist that I was, I dispatched my 
telegrams and scurried back to the train to compare notes 
with my companions. Alas, the sacrifice had been greater 
than I had contemplated; for the flesh-pots of Omsk had 
brought forth veal-cutlets. ‘* Here, take my basin,” said 
my German friend, whose basin was empty already, ‘* and 
make a dash for it ”?; but as I hovered, the train slowly 
started to move. Snail-like, it crept along until it had 
cleared the platform; and then it stopped dead, while a 
gang of workmen laid siege to the left front wheel of the 
fore-bogie of our wagon. I ought to have been thankful 
to them, for that wheel weighed as heavily on my mind 
as it did on the permanent way. For several days past, 
the *‘ Captain of the Train ’? had come and shaken his 
head at it gloomily at every other halt; and mechanics 
had detached bits of metal from the bogie and piled them 
in the corridor. At last the pile of diverse scrap-iron had 
grown so large that we wondered what middle term re- 
mained between the floor of the wagon and the ground; and 
we began to speculate what would happen if our front- 
bogie were to die. Would they just prise off our rear-bogie 
and allow our wagon to turn into a sledge? (The two 
girders on which it was built might make excellent runners.) 
Or would they cast us away as they had cast away the 
restaurant-car—preferring to reach Moscow sans six 
capitalist passengers rather than, having those six unbe- 
lievers, to perish on the hunger steppe? The answer was 
hardly in doubt; so the rescue-work which was being done 
by the technical staff at Omsk ought to have filled my 
heart with gratitude. But Man is an irrational animal, 
and my heart burnt within me as, for a solid hour, I gazed 
back along the platform at the abode of the veal-cutlets, 
without daring to leave the carriage. Was I poor-spirited ? 
No, I was simply wise with the wisdom of an old cam- 
paigner. I simply knew that our wheel was not being 
tinkered for our benefit. I knew that I was encountering 
and defeating the subtlest ruse which the locomotive had 
yet employed in its unwearying endeavours to give me the 
slip and leave me behind. 

The ninth dawn brought Svierdlovsk, after a night 
which had been lengthened by the death of the electric 
light. (‘* Sviet niet! ’? old walrus had announced at 
Tiumen. So that was why the old man had been singing 
to himself all that afternoon. He had been rejoicing to 
think that the capitalists and sinners were to receive 
another shock.) Svierdlovsk. . . . When you pick out the 
vestiges of the name “‘ Yekaterinburg ” under the new 
white lettering on the red ground, you realize that this is 
the place where the last Tsar and his family were shot. 
But hunger repressed sentiment, and I forced my way into 
the station buffet through a surging crowd. The crowd 
was surging in front of a counter behind which three 
young waitresses were obeying the will of a prim lady- 
superintendent. Her will at that moment was to take an 
inventory of her stock; and this urgent business was occu- 
pying the whole time and attention of herself and her hand- 
maidens. With their backs to the counter they ticked off 
bottles and buns on a list, while the Russian crowd surged 
hungrily but in silenze, After surging with it myself for 
about ten minutes, ] thought it high time to butt my way 
back to the train. ... 

All that day we starved through the Urals—a tangle 
of forest-clad hills among which no soup-stations nestled. 
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In one cutting we crawled past a dead train—a chain of 
half a dozen coaches that had just been tipped off the 
metals and left to lie propped against the bank : a hideous 
memento mori. Still, there was something about the Urals 
that gave us courage; for here, for the first time since we 
had left the Shilka behind in Trans-Baikalia, far away, the 
works of Man were dominant over the wild beauty of 
Nature. In the Urals there were clearings and fences and 
meadows and isolated farms. Was the imaginary boun- 
dary between ‘‘ Russia-in-Asia ’’ and ** Russia-in-Europe ”” 
after all a genuine dividing line? If civilization had suc- 
ceeded in setting some impress on this hill-country, surely 
it would reign unchallenged on the plains that lay beyond? 
Thus, though we might still be starving to-day, we might 
look forward to feasting to-morrow. . ..So we drew in 
our belts and awaited the coming of the tenth dawn. 

It came as we crossed the River Viatka; and then the 
sun rose in splendour, as though, on this last day of our 
ordeal, Nature were determined to flaunt her beauty before 
our faces even more insolently than she had flaunted it on 
the steppe or in the Taiga or among those rime-clad birch- 
woods on the far side of Baikal. As he sprang, huge and 
crimson, over the horizon, he touched the snow-field to his 
own colour—making it look for an instant as though it had 
been drenched in the blood of contending armies, White 
and Red. And when the clouds that hung heavy above the 
horizon received him out of my sight, he smote the firma- 
ment with one last crimson beam—pointing, like a search- 
light, towards Moscow. Thus he ushered in the day on 
which our trials reached their culmination. 

Alas! Our expectations of ‘** Russia-in-Europe ’’ had 
been wide of the mark. Since Omsk, we had been travel- 
ling along the Leningrad line; and this led us constantly 
further towards the North. From Vladivostok, in the 
latitude of Marseilles, we had ascended to the latitude of 
Inverness. All day long we travelled through an unbroken 
forest ; and the only feature that distinguished this ‘* Euro- 
pean ”? landscape from the landscape of Siberia was the 
greater heaviness of the snowfall. The snow lay deep on 
the ground and thick on the branches of the firs; and we 
sat and gazed mournfully at it, hungry and cold—yes, cold 
now as well as hungry, for our heating-apparatus seemed 
to have gone wrong to-day (old walrus must have saved 
that up to be our crowning affliction). One soup-station 
came and went, but we had no spirit left in us for waging 
the daily battle. We decided to wait for the junction 
where we were to swerve away from the Leningrad line to- 
wards Moscow. At Bui junction there would certainly 
be more soup and more time. But we had not reckoned 
with the Furor Slavonicus which starvation had aroused in 
our Russian fellow-travellers; and we retreated from that 
last buffet discomfited and battered. Down and out, we 
iay down to sleep at dusk, reflecting bitterly that we had 
been due to reach Moscow twenty-four hours ago. When 
should we actually arrive? No one could say: not the 
master-mariner ; not the ‘‘ Captain of the Train.’’ But the 
most plausible opinion was that we should arrive at an 
awkward hour between dusk and dawn; so we had better 
sleep while we could. . . . And that was the last that I 
knew of the journey; for when the attendant roused me 
from an uneasy slumber, the train was already standing 
in Moscow station and it was one a.m. The official 
collected my ticket from Vladivostok to Moscow with as 
little ceremony as though it had been a ticket from Sur- 
biton to Victoria. What an anti-climax—and what a 
relief! I stumbled out of the station and told the 
isvoschik to drive to the Grand Hotel—but that is another 
story. The Hunger Steppe, at least, was behind me. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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IN DEFENCE OF PAINT 
POWDER 


N one of H. G. Wells’s inimitable visions of the future, 
[- The Sleeper Awakes,”’ the destiny of the art of paint- 

ing is portrayed in a manner which artists, perhaps, 
may resent. The Sleeper of the story awakes in the year 
2101 to find himself in a new world. At a society gather- 
ing of the period, he inquires of a seemingly young and 
very charming lady if any painters are present. She 
pauses, as if uncertain of his meaning, and then tells him 
that the art of making pictures is no longer held in esteem. 
Noticing her hesitation, he asks what she had at first 
thought he meant. 

** She put a finger significantly on a cheek whose glow 
was above suspicion, and smiled and looked very arch and 
pretty and inviting. ‘ And here,’ and she indicated her 
eyelid.” 

The highly honoured artists of A.D. 2101, we learn, are 
those engaged in painting roses on women’s cheeks. 

Wells, perhaps, never intended this prophecy to be 
taken quite seriously. But there is a serious side to it. 
The art of maquillage (for which we have no English word 
except the horrid one: ‘* making-up ”’) is, indeed, an art, 
and one which calls, as it evolves along sound esthetic lines, 
for an increasingly skilled technique. There are already in 
existence beauty-parlours where rouge is specially com- 
pounded for each client to suit the colour of her complexion. 

It is possible to-day to speak of rouge and similar 
cosmetics dispassionately and to arrive at a just estimate 
of their hygienic and esthetic values. Not so many years 
ago this was barely possible. The subject was hedged about 
with illusory moral issues. Rouge was not respectable. 
It was unseemly for a woman to endeavour, by the aid of 
science, to appear more desirable than Nature had made 
her; though, truly, science in those days had much less to 
do with the making of cosmetics than at present, when 
considerable attention is being devoted by chemists to the 
question of the most suitable materials to employ. 

Cosmetics have been used by woman since time imme- 
morial. She has always claimed the right to appear as 
beautiful as possible according to her judgment. Unfor- 
tunately, her judgment has often erred; and I fancy none 
of us would admire the lady who, to-day, whitened her 
cheeks with chalk from the cliffs of Dover, a material 
highly esteemed for the purpose in days gone by. 

Cosmetics have always been most in favour during 
periods of luxury. Then times have come when these 
artificial aids to beauty have been regarded with disap- 
proval, partly on account of their abuse, and partly because 
of the ill effects which have followed their use. These ill 
effects have always been due to lack of scientific knowledge, 
resulting in the employment of unsuitable and noxious 
materials. The cosmetic art was too long allowed to re- 
main, if I may so phrase it, a monopoly of quacks. 

To-day, advances in scientific knowledge enable cos- 
metics of almost every type to be prepared which are not 
only harmless but, in some cases, positively beneficial to 
the skin. 

Face-powder provides a case in point. The most im- 
portant ingredient of good modern face-powders com- 
pounded along scientific lines is a very fine and pure form 
of china-clay. Powders of this type lack the opacity of 
the older types of face-powder. They are intended not to 
obliterate the complexion, but rather to enhance its beauty 
by endowing it with a bloom as of youth, and to absorb 
perspiration. Applied over a thin layer of vanishing cream, 
they serve very effectively to guard the pores against the 
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entry of particles of dirt and to protect the complexion 
against the inclemencies of the weather. 

But it is of rouge, lipsticks and the like that I must 
write, for face-powder to-day requires no one to defend it. 
Rouge—let any mystery which may surround it be dissi- 
pated—is nothing more than face-powder coloured red with 
carmine or a coal-tar dye. When we eat coal-tar dyes, as 
we daily do in many of our foods, it seems somewhat absurd 
for us to object to our women-folk putting a little of the 
same dyes on their lips and cheeks. 

I would not, however, have it thought that I am con- 
tending that all cosmetics are innocuous. There is, for 
example, a brilliant form of rouge, used mostly for 
theatrical purposes, made with a particular lake-colour 
which is definitely poisonous, and, unfortunately, other 
instances of injurious cosmetical preparations could easily 
be given. Stringent regulations prohibiting the use of 
noxious substances in cosmetics would be very welcome. 
But speaking generally, the bulk of the rouges, lipsticks, 
eyebrow pencils, and black eyelash cosmetics, which are 
so much beloved by the young women of to-day, are quite 
harmless. 

The fierce criticisms she has brought down upon her 
charming, shingled head for indulgence in these little 
vanities, and to which, I am glad to say, she pays not the 
slightest attention, being wiser than she knows, cannot be 
justified in any way on hygienic grounds. The question 
which remains, and which is crucial, is the esthetic one. 

I was once in the habit of lunching at a little restaurant 
where my wants were attended to by a waitress who exer- 
cised upon me the same terrible fascination as that we 
experience when confronted by the gargoyles with which 
the medieval architects adorned their churches. A very 
pronounced brunette, she ‘* wore ”’ cheeks of an amazing 
magenta hue. I have since sometimes wondered if, poor 
girl, she interpreted my fascinated glance as one of admira- 
tion. Of course, I never had the courage to tell her how 
perfectly awful she rendered herself through her ill choice 
of rouge. 

Her ill choice! I want to underline that phrase. 
must blame the girl, not the rouge. 

Undoubtedly, many women, who do not need their 
aid, use rouge and lipstick, because to do so is the fashion ; 
whilst there are plenty who choose the wrong shade of red. 
On the other hand, there is not the slightest doubt that a 
judicious application of a little colour frequently improves 
the appearance. It is a fact that there are many women, 
skilled in the art, who make-up, but whose cheeks, like 
those of the charming girl in Wells’s story, we never 
suspect of rouge. 

Out of the esthetic consideration, a further hygienic 
one arises. Rouge as a means to the rosy cheeks of beauty 
is inferior to good health. That is undoubtedly true. But 
we now realize how important a part the mind plays in 
determining the state of the body. The consciousness of 
looking poorly tends to make one poorly. The conscious- 
ness of looking well tends to make one well. Cases have 
occurred in which the use of rouge and similar cosmetics, 
by creating a consciousness of looking well, has helped to 
bring about that state of good health in which their ser- 
vices became no longer needed. 

Moreover, it has to be remembered that we spend a 
considerable portion of our lives under conditions of arti- 
ficial lighting. On the stage, it is freely admitted that, 
owing to the intensity of the light, make-up is essential to 
achieve an appearance of naturalness, and—to a much less 
extent, it is true—the same holds good of the brilliantly 
lit restaurant, the ball-room or street. None of us know 
how many little red noses are skilfully hid by means of 
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green or mauve face-powder, for, fantastic as these colours 
may seem to the uninitiated, they serve very admirably, 
under conditions of strong artificial light, to tone down too- 
florid complexions. 

If I might be allowed to philosophize I would describe 
the contemplation of beauty as an end of existence. Cos- 
metics give us beauty to contemplate. What more need 
be said in their defence? Does it really matter that this 
beauty is artificial, produced by the skill of the chemist? 
At the best, we are told that beauty is but skin-deep. 

H. StantEy REDGROVE. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘Dishonoured Lady,” Playhouse Theatre. 


« ISHONOURED LADY,” at the Playhouse, is a 
D rmaintay silly melodrama of a kind which the 
theatre would do well to abandon to Hollywood. 
The Lady in question is thirty-one and by no means a 
novice as regards sexual experience. But we are not to be 
hard on her (the War generation, you know—and her 
mother was a bad lot). She is as true as steel, even if she 
has not been as good as gold, and her heart is undoubtedly 
in the right place. She has begun to tire of la vie 
amoureuse, when an excellent opportunity for scrambling 
out of the gutter presents itself in the person of an upright 
marquis with a Winchester education. Unfortunately she 
loves him too much to take advantage of him; unfor- 
tunately also she is in the power of a Spanish half-caste 
with patent-leather hair, a guitar, a fancy dressing-gown, 
and a broken accent, for whose brutal caresses there is 
much competition in the small hours. When he tries black- 
mail, she puts strychnine in his coffee cup. The protracted 
death-agony is finely performed by Mr. Harold Huth, and 
the most dramatic effect in the play follows when the Lady 
puts on with difficulty her long, black, elbow gloves, and 
the police whistles begin to blow. After a truly American 
acquittal, the dishonoured (but highly honourable) Lady 
confesses to the Marquis that she had found the half-caste 
irresistible. The Winchester boy, however, feels that 
** this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile,’? and 
he detests her. This sort of entertainment, bristling with 
age-old clichés, can only be carried off by preserving 
throughout an atmosphere of complete unreality as in ‘* The 
Green Hat,’? or the Heroic Drama of the Restoration. 
Expert producing and finished acting are not sufficient to 
do this. The preservation depends upon the style, whether 
it be the couplets of Dryden or the inversions of Mr. Arlen; 
and the style must be accentuated by the actors. But in 
** Dishonoured Lady ” there is no continuity of style. The 
downright humorous Scotsman of Act II. and the natural 
tones of Miss Fay Compton’s voice, as the heroine, shiver 
the surface of the gilded puddle. 


“The Glen is Mine,’’ Everyman Theatre, 


The Scottish National Players began, like the Irish 
Players and most other repertory pioneers, as amateurs. 
They are still amateurs in so far as they are otherwise 
engaged during the day, but their acting has that fresh 
intelligence, seldom found in professionals, of which Mr. 
Francis Birrell wrote in a recent NaTIon article. One or 
two of them still have theatrical tricks of voice and gesture, 
and their producer, Miss Elliot Mason, has too pronounced 
ideas about exit lines, but, viewed as a whole, the per- 
formance of ‘* The Glen is Mine ”’ is a thing of rare quality, 
not to be missed. The play itself promises well for its 
author, Mr. John Brandane, who has several other excel- 
lent works to his credit, and in him may easily be found 
the Scottish J. M. Synge. Its chief merit is its directness 
of attack and its adherence to the unity of action. We 


begin with the problem of the iron ore which has been 
found in the Glen by the young laird, and we follow it up 
through the obstructions of Mr. Archibald Buchanan’s sly 
old Highlander, until it is tidily and satisfactorily run to 
earth at the end. There are no unnecessary characters and 
no unnecessary scenes, and the result is a comedy of polish 
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and integrity. To use the Highland idiom, we have been 
having a ferry pleasant evening. The Highland accent, by- 
the-bye, tended in some players to be mingled with 
Glasgow, but as spoken by Mr. Buchanan and Mr. James 
Gibson it is music well worth the journey to Hampstead to 
hear. 


“ Our Ostriches,” Royalty Theatre. 


Dr. Marie Stopes’s play *‘ Our Ostriches,’’ which has 
been revived at the Royalty Theatre, is avowedly propa- 
ganda. That does not in itself preclude its being a play as 
well, but it fails to become one for the same reason that 
many ‘“‘ dramatic entertainments ” fail to become plays, 
because the characters are superficially observed and senti- 
mentally drawn. It is not that they are mere puppets put 
up to spout the author’s ideas; rather, they are ordinary 
people behaving in ordinary ways, and though this nearly 
achieves the desired result, each character is in the end just 
a little too ordinary to be of any interest. It is partly for 
this reason that the present production seems old- 
fashioned, though it is also because the author (among 
others) has done a lot to change our attitude since the play 
was first written. As a play it fails to interest, and as pro- 
paganda it is only of doubtful value, because it is not 
moving enough to convert many of the unconverted, and 
it can only bore the believers. 


‘Die Fledermaus,’’ Covent Garden. 


No entertainment could be more deliciously irrespon- 
sible than Johann Strauss’s opera ** Die Fledermaus.” Yet, 
at its first performance at Covent Garden, a somewhat 
serious, prosperous, middle-aged audience—the parents of 
the smart set who now refuse to patronize opera and prefer 
the trivial tinklings of Revue to the cultured gaiety of 
Vienna under the Hapsburgs—were frankly embarrassed. 
They had booked their seats for Covent Garden without 
knowing what opera they were going to hear. And it was 
not until the end of the second Act that their awkward 
resistance to the frivolous mood of their Wagner heroes 
was broken down by Madame Lotte Lehmann’s exquisite 
gaiety. Indeed, who could resist Madame Lehmann for a 
whole evening? To know her in Wagner and Mozart, or 
even in ** Der Rosenkavalier,”? is not to know all of her. 
No one, not even Marie Lloyd, or Miss Raquel Meller, 
has worn a crinoline with such perfect assurance, shrugged 
her shoulders with such delicious innuendo, or by daintily 
grasping a sunshade conveyed such winning independence, 
yet hers was not the only triumph of a truly instructive 
evening. A little later as an entr’acte this stiff audience 
of respectable parents was compelled to listen to Herr 
Bruno Walter conducting the Blue Danube Waltz, opening 
with the gentlest pianissimo, suggestive of the thickly 
wooded banks of the Danube, then gradually swelling into 
the decorous pomp of the grand uniforms and the fine 
jadies of Austrian Court life. It is often said of Covent 
Garden that its performances are ruined by a too meticu- 
lous regard for the isolated triumphs of spectacular sing- 
ing. This performance was given with a reverence for a 
composer who combined wit, grace, and infinite inventive- 
ness, with a disregard for respectability, that should cause 
many sleepless nights in suburbia. 


British Film: ‘‘ The Woman He Scorned.” 

It is rare to find in British films originality of thought 
and direction. These virtues are achieved in ‘‘ The Woman 
He Scorned,’’? but because the British Company which 
made it employed an Austrian director of distinction—Dr. 
Czinner—and an international star—Pola Negri—to play 
the leading réle, it has been fiercely attacked by the Damty 
Matt for making a travesty of the British Quota Act. This 
is sheer nonsense. British films must employ foreign tech- 
nique until their own technicians are perfect. ‘‘ The 
Woman He Scorned ”’ is a film of outstanding artistic merit. 
The photography has rarely been excelled, Pola Negri’s 
acting is probably the finest of her career, the story is 
sincerely and cleverly told, and the psychology is simple, 
yet subtle. Moreover, it is the first synchronized film 
which attempts to use sound and dialogue intelligently— 
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not to transpose stage technique on to the film, but to 
use both sound effects and speech as subordinate to film 
technique—which is photographic rhythm. We hope there 
will be a chance to see this film in a West-End theatre. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 17th.— 
Bach’s Mass in B minor, London Symphony Orchestra 
and Cathedral Choir, Southwark Cathedral, 3. 
Sunday, May 18th.— 
Professor James H. Leuba, on ‘* The Animal Origin of 
Human Morality,’? Conway Hall, 11. 
Venturers’ Society, in *‘ Ruth,’”? by Mr. Harold Martin, 
at the Globe. 
Monday, May 19th.— 
** Othello,”? at the Savoy. 
** Hamlet,”? at the Haymarket. 
** Old King Coal,’”? by Mr. Ernest A. Wilson, at the 
Everyman. 
Tuesday, May 20th.— 
Kreisler, Queen’s Hall, 8.30. 
Eugene Goossens Orchestral Concert, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Mr. F. B. Czarnomski, on ‘** Poland’s Contribution 
towards Peace and Internationalism,’’ Friends House, 
1.20. 
Thursday, May 22nd.— 
Discussion, on ‘* The Perils of the Road,’’? between 
Lord Howe and Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, the Wire- 
less, 7.45. 
J. Clifford Turner, reading Poems by Donne, Poetry 
Bookshop, 6. 
Mme. Retter-Ciampi, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 
8.30. 
Friday, May 23rd.— 
B.B.C. Choral Concert, ‘‘ Elijah,’? Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Professor Julian Huxley, on ‘* Bird Courtship and 
Play,’”’ the Wireless, 7.25. 
OmIcRON. 


SPRING IN LONDON 


Winp has whispered overmuch 
In the chestnuts overhead 

Of the Spring, her tardy touch, 
And Hiemps dead. 


Now the air is full of such 

Novelty in ancient matter,— 

Blue and birds and budding chatter, 
Messengers unheralded. 


The sun has taught the trees to talk 

In buds for words; and birds to walk 

In grace of Enoch with his God 

Within a saintly, green abode. 

Sweet, divine communication ! 

Heaven through 

Her portal blue 

Shakes to the music of their conversation. 


But soon the infant Light 

Is cradled by the older nurse of night; 
The herald’s horse is led away; 
Stilled are the curving corridors of day; 
And noon-tide galleries 

Are piled in velvet peace. 


Then other lights are born, and blackened rods 
Of carbon cast a second sun upon 

The slumbering community of buds 

To hallow them for waking unison... . 


And now in me some budding spirit nods, 
Patient beneath a novel benison. 


Granam Hutron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


ANOTHER 


OMETHING has been done, by A. H. Miles in the 
S: Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” by 

Hugh Walker in his book on Victorian literature, by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in the ‘‘ Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse,’’ and by a few other comprehensive enthusiasts, to 
give the less familiar poets of the last century a little more 
scope than was permitted to them by the domination of 
Tennyson and the Brownings. There is still opportunity 
enough for the inquiring spirit to act in the matter. No 
doubt, no master-poet lurks in the shadows of the sixties 
and onwards; but individuals of picturesque intelligence 
and uncommon career abound there, with their series of 
verse-books. It is regrettable sometimes to observe how 
the absence of response chilled and almost silenced a 
genuine minor poet. I have a taste for the sonnets and 
other pieces of Lord Hanmer, for instance; but, having 
failed to make anyone listen to him in 1839 and 1840, that 
choice and fresh percipient went on for forty years without 
further publication, and only in his last years, as though 
with the privilege of old age, set his hand again to his 
verses. Something similar occurred to Frederick Tennyson. 


* ~ + 


Moreover, the search into Victorian poetry reveals a 
world very different from what we have built up round the 
monumental figures of that period. We are, of course, a 
lively company nowadays, full of differences, unashamed 
of mother Nature, ready to go anywhere on the wings of 
aeroplanes or catharsis, exploring forms of literature and 
art with assurance, and always conscious of the rights of 
man. But—it may be my blindness—where are our char- 
acters? Where are the new Fitzgeralds? The Victorian 
poets are a singular race. Edward Fitzgerald at Wood- 
bridge is an easy instance. You may add Hawker of Mor- 
wenstow, Barnes of Dorset, James Thomson of the “ City 
of Dreadful Night,” R. H. Horne of “ Orion,’”? Scawen 
Blunt, William Cory, and T. E. Brown—these few names 
lead to remarkable chapters in human history. It is T. E. 
Brown’s luck to have a centenary this year, and probably 
he has a larger number of readers than most of the lesser 
poets of the Tennysonian era, The ‘* Memorial Volume ” 
bearing his name, now published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press (10s.) is supplied by several eminent men—some 
of whom knew the poet. The Isle of Man has set a good 
example in bringing together these records, tributes, and 
unpublished pieces. Too many non-Manx poets have been 
left to oblivion by less energetic localities. 


* * * 


T. E. Brown was born at Douglas on May 5th, 1830, 
the son of aclergyman. He contrived to become a servitor 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; in 1854 he was elected Fellow 
of Oriel, and soon afterwards, in ‘* the discharge of a duty 
which I owe to the island of my birth, and to the place of 
my education,’”’ he sought and obtained the Vice-Principal- 
ship of King William’s College, Castletown. The College 
did not, however, ‘* develop according to his extravagant 
expectations.”” You might not believe it, but Dean Farrar 
was partly to blame. In 1858 he published “ Eric, or 
Little by Little,” or, a version of school life at King 
William’s College, ‘* Farrar did us harm,” says Brown, 
who in 1861 became headmaster of the Crypt School, 
Gloucester. There, too, he was disappointed, and in 1863 
he went to Clifton, then a new school, where he remained 


VICTORIAN 


until 1892 in charge of *‘ Brown’s House.”? This seems 
placid enough; but an anecdote may be borrowed from 
** Q’s ” agreeable biography of Brown in the new volume 
to illustrate the underlying curiosities. The narrator, 
having been invited to Brown’s house without his know- 
ledge, sat reading in the drawing-room. ‘I heard the front 
door open, an explanatory voice (female) in the hall, and 
then, as a French stage-direction might put it, détonation 
a la cannonade—* What! What is it you’re saying? ... 
Murder! Who sent him? .. . I’ll have none of it.” . . .” 
All ended happily. Again and again, Brown did or said 
the unexpected. When the Chapel] had finished *‘ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains,’? he gave a lecture on hymns, 
beginning with a destructive criticism of that one. After 
his retirement he went home, but in 1897 he revisited 
Clifton, gave a last address, and died. 


* * * 


Meanwhile he had published some prose and much 
verse, The bibliographical tables by Mr. William Radcliffe 
in the memorial book are elaborate, and disclose that the 
hunter after T. E. Brown, like the devoted few who pursue 
R. S. Hawker, must be very clever and very fortunate. 
Numerous slight pamphlets were printed, those being the 
days when such little luxuries were cheap enough. Even 
when Brown resolved to offer his verse to the general 
public, he did so shyly; the small green volume of 1873 
containing ‘* Betsy Lee, a Fo’c’s’le Yarn,’” was anonymous, 
aud so was the larger volume of 1881 (and 1889) called 
** F'o’e’s’le Yarns.”? For the general reader the ‘* Collected 
Poems,”’ 1900, would no doubt answer all purposes. 


+ * * 


Brown’s poetry was mainly either narrative or lyrical, 
and his narratives flow into lyrical effects. On the whole, 
the narratives might be recommended most to the new 
reader. They have the characterization and _ scene- 
sketching of Bret Harte, and their prosaic ballad-monger 
beginnings are artfully produced. ‘* I’m not much of a 
reader of poetry, but this looks as though I could manage 
it.”? Once into the tale, Brown brings on the sweeter and 
bolder parts of his theme, always luring his reader on with 
the dialect and idiom and dramatization :— 


And if it wasn for what the Bible is sayin’ 

About Him that hears us when we're prayin’, 

And never a sparrow drops, for all, 

But He’s handy close to see it fall, 

I’d think some black ould witch was stuck 

At the wheel of the world, and spinnin’ our luck, 
And runnin’ the threads through her skinny fingers 
Till our time was up, and then, by jingers, 

It’s whinkum-whankum, thrummity-thrum, 

And she cuts you short with a snick o’ her thumb. 
But of coorse it isn, all the same. 


* * * 


Besides the memoir and bibliography specified above, 
the centenary volume contains eleven papers of recollec- 
tions, by Sir Henry Newbolt, Sir Herbert Warren, and 
other friends. Sir Henry Newbolt mentions that he had 
one day grown a little inattentive when Brown was preach- 
ing, and ‘fa huge melodious roar’? recaptured him: 
** Leave your dark corners, your spiritual dens and caves! 
Come forth, you little moral Troglodytes. . . .”? It might 
have been the ghost of Aristophanes. 


EpmMunD BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING 


The Science of Living. (Allen & 


8s. 6d.) 


By ALFRED ADLER. 


It is not easy to understand the vogue of Adler's psychology. 
Adler has neither the profundity nor the originality of 
Freud, and he lacks the psychological insight of Jung. 
Nevertheless, as the membership of the Adler Society testi- 
fies, his popularity in this country is certainly not less than 
that of his rivals, while in America it is positively fabulous, 
so much so that the baring of the inferiority complex has 
become a valuable adjunct of the fashionable life. 

Adler’s psychology derives two important characteristics 
from that of Freud. It asserts the dominance of the uncon- 
scious, and it adopts a deterministic attitude towards mental 
iife. But it dissents from the Freudian view of the uncon- 
scious as fundamentally sexual in character, and the deter- 
minism which it postulates is teleological and purposive. 
With Freud, Adler emphasizes the importance of the early 
years of childhood. He sees the child entering a world of 
knowledgeable and powerful adults. Dependent upon them 
for the satisfaction of his slightest need, he is early made 
to feel his ignorance and his impotence. The sense of in- 
feriority thereby engendered is intolerable to him, and he 
begins accordingly to weave an imaginative conception of 
himself as triumphing and it may be tyrannizing over those 
who humiliate and oppress him. This imaginative concep- 
tion, the function of which is to compensate for felt in- 
feriority, becomes the individual’s life goal or ‘‘ prototype.” 
It is in all respects the obverse of his existing circumstances, 
its character being determined by its function of compensat- 
ing him for the inferiorities of which he is most acutely 
conscious. As the child grows up, the life goal is thrust 
into the unconscious, but it still dominates the personality, 
determining its desires and dictating its experience. 

It is in this sense that Adler’s psychology is deter- 
ministic ; but the causative influence is exercised by the pull 
of the goal from in front, rather than by the push of a 
Freudian libido operating from behind. For not only do 
we desire only those things which tend to the realization of 
the goal, but also and more surprisingly we have only those 
experiences which are compatible with it. Adler adopts 
what is, in effect, a Kantian view of perception, although I 
doubt whether he would accept all its consequences, even if 
he is aware of them. The goal constitutes a sort of frame- 
work within which all our experiences must fit ; those which 
do not conform are rejected. Hence we see in a given situa- 
tion only what our interests (imposed, of course, by the goal) 
permit,us to see. Once the goal is formed “ the individual’s 
apperceptions are from then on bound to fall into a groove 
established by the line of direction.’’ The goal also deter- 
mines our knowledge of the past, memories antagonistic to 
it being repressed. 

In view of the importance of the goal in determining 
our after-lives, we naturally want to know how it is formed. 
By chance and circumstance, says Adler. We may have a 
chance organic defect, e.g., a weak stomach, and we see 
ourselves as Rabelaisian eaters or exquisitely refined 
Epicureans. We may be warped by the circumstances of 
our environment—most children, for example, are either 
spoiled or oppressed—and our compensating goal takes shape 
accordingly. By the age of four or five the goal is built up 
and our subsequent life proceeds according to the lines laid 
down for it. Hence the importance of the first few years of 
life. It is essential to train children in such a way as to 
ensure correct goal formation. Correct goal formation is, 
for Dr. Adler, social goal formation. It consists, that is to 
say, in the conception of life goals which can be realized 
by co-operation with our fellows, and do not involve us in 
antagonism with them. Thus Adler’s Individual Psychology 
is also a social psychology. 

These general principies are applied by Dr. Adler in the 
present book to the various problems of the individual life, 
to love and marriage, occupation and wage-earning, social 
adjustment and our relation to our fellows. As the applica- 
tion proceeds, Dr. Adler contrives to make a number of 
shrewd observations about human nature, but you will find 
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more and better in Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays,’’ in Gratian’s ‘‘ Art of 
Worldly Living,’”’ in Lamb, or even in Pepys. 

Adler’s psychology, indeed, is little more than Freud’s 
disinfected, diluted, and made respectable ; it is Freud and 
water. As I said at the beginning, I find it difficult to under- 
stand its vogue ; and yet, perhaps, Dr. Adler himself supplies 
the explanation. As we go about the world we notice on 
every hand beings more talented, more impressive, and more 
powerful than ourselves; we envy them their manifest 
superiority ; we would like to see them taken down a peg. 
How pleasant then to be told that at bottom they are really 
timid, stupid, and inefficient creatures just like ourselves, 
only more so, and that their manifest competence and 
assured demeanour are merely their ways of compensating 
for their fundamental inferiorities. What could be more 
agreeable? 

C. E. M. Joan. 


TOLSTOY AGAIN 


The Life of Tolstoy ; Later Years. 
Tolstoy Centenary Edition. 
Milford. £9 9s., 21 volumes.) 

Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. 
Art? and Essays on Art. 
AYLMER MAUDE. 
Press. 2s, each.) 


Mr. Maude has rewritten the second volume of his 
biography for the Centenary Edition, and, though the book 
has faults, it is extraordinarily interesting. | Its worst fault 
is the print,-and I really do implore those who are produc- 
ing this edition to see whether even now something cannot 
be done about it. I am no faddist with regard to printing, 
I do not wear glasses, and there is hardly any print which 
I cannot read. But these volumes definitely beat me. I 
read every word of the 545 pages in this second volume, but 
it was a strain the whole time. +It is printed in a ten-point 
old face type and the quotations. are in nine-point, all set 
solid. As Mr. Maude quite rightly quotes an immense 
amount from diaries and letters, there are pages and pages 
in nine-point type. The whole of ‘‘ Resurrection,’’ Vol. 19 
of this edition already published, is in the same type. Not 
one person in a thousand can read with comfort a prose 
work of four hundred or five hundred pages set in solid 
nine-point old face type. Many people have looked forward 
eagerly to this complete edition of Tolstoy, and it seems 
madness to produce it in a form which must make it un- 
readable for the majority. 

Mr. Maude’s second volume covers the years 1878 to 
Tolstoy’s death in 1910. It begins, therefore, with that 
central or turning point in his life, the ‘‘ conversion ’? which 
apparently changed him from one of the greatest artists 
into one of the most powerful, but bewildering, moralists. 
The history of his external life, the tragic complications of 
his family relations, the course of his spiritual odyssey 
ending in the waiting-room at Astapovo railway station, all 
these involutions and convolutions can be studied once 
more at great length in Mr. Maude’s biography. The book 
is too long and unnecessarily repetitive, yet even when 
dazed and half-blind, one can hardly tear oneself away from 
it. The actual events in Tolstoy’s life can be described 
in a few sentences. At the age of twenty-four he entered 
the Army. He served for four years,’ and went through 
the Crimean War, having at least two narrow escapes of 
death. At the age of thirty he was nearly killed by a bear, 
and at the age of thirty-four he married. The remaining 
forty-eight years of his life are practically without any 
incident. Children were monotonously born to him; he 
moved from YaSnaya Polyana to Moscow, and from Moscow 
to Yasnaya Polyana ; occasionally he visited Samara or the 
Crimea ; he learnt to make boots or to read Hebrew; he 
wrote his books and talked, as all Russians seem to talk, 
endlessly ; and at the age of eighty-two he ran away from 
home, only to catch congestion of the lungs and die at 
Astapovo railway station. Yet the story of this eventless 
life is infinitely more fascinating than that of a Napoleon, 
a Casanova, or a Livingstone. The reason is mainly in 
Tolstoy himself, his character. He stands with one or two 
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other men, Socrates, possibly Christ, and certainly Mon- 
taigne, of such pungent and powerful individuality that 
every reoorded opinion or expression of them holds one. 
They will not let you go. They may talk nonsense ; they 
often did ; but it is either sublime nonsense or springs from 
such profound depths in human character that it is often 
far more worth study than the greatest wisdom of the 
worldly wise. The initial power of these men comes from 
their uncompromising individuality. The character of most 
people is a feeble and fitful flicker, at the best bent this way 
and that by any breath of fashion or opposition or tradi- 
tion, and usually snuffed out very early in life by educa- 
tion, occupation, and the terror of ‘“ not being like other 
people.’’ With Tolstoy and Socrates there is a granitic core 
of character which nothing in human society or human 
relationships had the power to influence. Such a quality 
is almost terrifying. ‘‘ He listened so intently to the noise 
in his own ears,”’ it was said of Tolstoy, ‘‘ that he hardly 
heard what other people were saying.’’ Those who are only 
comfortable in the smell and warmth of the human herd, 
who like to hunt with the hounds and yap with the yappers, 
are outraged and appalled by this impenetrability of 
character. A Government naturally, if it dares, persecutes 
and a Church excommunicates a man like Tolstoy. In- 
deed, the Socrateses and Christs and Tolstoys do not find 
it easy to live in the world, nor are they easy to live with. 
Only good fortune or the milder habits of our days save 
them from hemlock or crucifixion, and it is not chance 
that both Socrates and Tolstoy are famous for the difficul- 
ties which they had with their wives. It is significant, too, 
that Tolstoy could never agree or work with any ‘ move- 
ment "’ or group of people, even when they were pursuing 
the same social or political objective as he himself. The 
Russian Government refused to allow his books to be pub- 
lished, the Church excommunicated him and told the people 
that he was Antichrist, the Conservatives loathed him ; but 
the Liberals and Social-Democrats and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries found him almost equally unsatisfactory. 
‘* Apart from the trend of his philosophy,’’ says Mr. Maude, 
‘‘there was something in Tolstoy’s temperament which 
inclined him to oppose all movements and associations com- 
posed of men with mixed motives and that were not quite 
what they professed to be. In other words, he was disposed 
to resist all movements that comprised large numbers of 
human beings—as Churches and political parties naturally 
do. Political activity seemed to him a surface matter, to 
which it is not worth while for a true social reformer to 
devote attention.’’ That, no doubt, is true, so far as it 
goes, but it does not go quite far enough. What made it 
impossible for Tolstoy to fit into any sect or party, or into 
a family, or into any society of men and women, was that 
amazing, iron core of individuality—that ‘‘ monstrous 
phenomenon, almost ugly,’’ as Gorky described it, ‘‘ his 
disproportionately overgrown individuality.’’ It is a quality 
which people do not ‘like, which rouses in them the “‘ feeling 
very like hatred,’’ which Gorky admits Leo Nikolaevich at 
times roused in him. It accounts for the loneliness and 
alien aloofness, as of someone who had just arrived from 
another world, which Gorky also felt in Tolstoy. And it is 
also the same thing which gave to Tolstoy his terrible 
sincerity, which makes everything which he said and wrote, 
however absurd and wrongheaded it may be, worth listen- 
ing to. The world may hate the Socrateses, the Christs, 
and the Tolstoys ; it crucifies them so far as it can ; but it 
cannot ignore them, it can never get the sound of their 
words out of its long ears. 

Mr. Maude has no difficulty in showing the absurdity of 
Tolstoy's views on government and non-resistance and 
property. They are the same kind of views as those in the 
Sermon on the Mount which the followers of Christ and 
Christian Churches and Governments have continuously 
succeeded in proving to be absurd for the last 1,900 years. 
The plain, sensible, practical man to-day, reflecting on the 
four years of war and an income tax at 4s. 6d. in the &£, 
the fate of the Tsar Nicholas II. and his Government, the 
present position in India, the achievements of the cultured 
Signor Mussolini, or the late patriot General Primo Rivera, 
unemployment conditions in Britain, and the complicated 
system of government now being elaborated by generals in 
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China—the plain, sensible man, seeing all this and marking 
the admirable results of recognizing things as they are and 
compromising and ‘‘ allowing for human nature,”’ and re- 
membering, too, that all the Tolstoyan colonies were failures, 
will have no difficulty in seeing that, after all, Nicholas II. 
and the Holy Synod were right, and Leo Nikolaevich 
Tolstoy wrong, and that it would only be a waste of their 
time for Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden to read ‘‘ What 
Then Must We Do?” or for the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to think about ‘‘ Where Love is, God is,’’ or ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of God is Within You.” 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


MR. BELLOC ONCE MORE 


Richelieu. By HILAIRE BELLOcC. ({Benn. 21s.) 


In Mr. Belloc’s eyes, Europe used to be quite a nice place 
and is now a very beastly one. Liberty has given way to 
centralization, religion to patriotism, unity to discord. What 
is the reason of this distressing state of affairs? Originally, 
of course, the Reformation. But the Reformation might not 
have been successful had it not been for Richelieu, who, 
instead of entering into an agreement with the Holy Roman 
Empire for the extirpation of Protestants, accepted the 
edict of Nantes, and then formed an alliance with the 
Protestant States of Germany for weakening the Empire 
and building up the French executive round the monarch. 
Still, it is suggested, we must not be too hard on Richelieu, 
as he did not quite understand what he was doing. The 
results may be seen to-day not only in the unpleasing con- 
dition of Europe, but in the moral chaos of France itself 
which is likely to fall into complete ruin owing to the 
Alsatian problem. Also with the loss of her culture ‘‘ France 
will cease to be what we have historically known. The 
effects are already beginning to show in French architecture 
—which is growing repulsive—and in French prose—which 
is growing turgid.’’ This is a good instance of Mr. Belloc’s 
method of assuming what he ought to prove. Certainly a 
lot of very ugly buildings are now being put up in France. 
Yet many hold that the best living architects are French, 
while neither Valéry nor Gide nor Martin du Gard nor Jules 
Romains nor Cocteau nor a dozen other leading French 
writers could possibly be called turgid. Nor, even if they 
were, is it easy to see what the Edict of Nantes has got to 
do with it. 

Mr. Belloc is always a great hand at the dogmatic 
presentation of highly doubtful statistics. Thus we learn 
that there were ‘‘ millions *’ of small farmers in France at 
the moment when Richelieu took power, and that while the 
vast number of Englishmen were ‘in varying degrees ”’ 
(whatever that means) Catholic in 1568, ‘‘ not more than half 
the nation’ were so in 1603. By these methods Mr. Belloc 
imposes on his guileless readers a degree of certitude which 
they can have no other justification for feeling. 

Many people will be by now so irritated that they will 
throw the book out of the window, and in so doing make a 
great mistake. For when Mr. Belloc is content to talk about 
Richelieu his book is excellent, whether he be discussing his 
subject’s masterly achievements in diplomacy or his hardly 
less great victories in war, such as the siege of La Rochelle. 
The excellent maps illustrating the Swiss and Italian cam- 
paigns will be greatly appreciated by readers. It is difficult 
to believe that Richelieu was really such a good Catholic as 
Mr. Belloc makes out or that his neurotic temperament did 
not lead him into acts of senseless cruelty (the execution of 
Marillac) which Mr. Belloc is on the whole willing to condone. 
It is asserted bluntly that Richelieu had no love-life at all. 
This seems unlikely in itself, and cannot in any case be 
accepted without discussion. But then Mr. Belloc’s great 
strength is that he never discusses anything. He just knows. 
Take the following passage, for instance: ‘‘ Meanwhile in 
what governs all, in the things of the mind, Catholicism 
visibly expands its power and what were once the fixed 
doctrines of its opponents, notably the Calvinists, are 
in dissolution.” 

It would be difficult to collect into the form of a plati- 
tude a richer assortment of highly disputable assumptions. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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SCOTT’S LETTER-BOOKS 


The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
WILFRED PARTINGTON. With an Introductory Letter from 
HuGH WALPOLE. (Hodder & Stoughton. 30s.) 


APPARENTLY not many people wrote good letters to Sir Walter 
Scott. Perhaps he was too eminent and too generous—cer- 
tainly a great deal of paper is spent either in admiration or 
solicitation—or his interests were too general, or the temper 
of his attitude towards his fellow-beings was too equable ; 
but perhaps the simple reason is that even among people of 
literary talents only one in a hundred can write a good 
letter. And many of the geniuses of a hundred years ago 
were dull people—Joanna Baillie undoubtedly was. Words- 
worth was not dull, but he wrote wretched letters. ‘‘ Most 
distinctly do I recollect it [Abbotsford] and the then state of 
the grounds, as shown by your delightful daughter, now 
Mrs. Lockhart ; in particular the filial pride with which she 
conducted me to a well, decorated with architectural Frag- 
ments from Melrose.’’ Dorothy, as one might expect, 
expresses herself with grace and vivacity, giving an admir- 
able and circumstantial description of a visit with Words- 
worth and Scoft to Anna Seward at Lichfield, which it seems 
they never paid, for both Wordsworth and Scott deny it. 
On the whole, as far as one can judge by Mr. Partington’s 
selection of less than two hundred letters from the six 
thousand in the Abbotsford MSS. (now in the possession of 
Mr. Hugh Walpole) women were Scott's best correspondents. 
Hogg writes sourly ; Southey writes shop ; Sharpe and his 
tepid scandals are never particularly attractive. There is 
a letter fom Byron, but only one, and that has been pub- 
lished already. Far better than almost any of Scott's 
distinguished friends is Lady Anne Barnard. She was 
terrified of disgracing herself before the clever world—excus- 
ing herself to Scott by ‘‘ It was not the custom in my youth 
to educate young women carefully ’’—and the volume of 
verses by herself and her sisters was withdrawn from the 
Press at their request. Her description of how ‘‘ Auld Robin 
Gray '’ came to be written was given to Scott after he had 
ended the long argument about its authorship by a sentence 
in ‘‘ The Pirate "*:— 

**Robin Gray, so called from its being the name of the 
old Herds man at Balcarres, was Born soon after the close 
of the year 1771. My sister Margaret had married and 
accompanied her husband to London. 1 was melancholy, 
and endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting a few 
poetical trifles. There was an antient Scotch melody of 
which I was passionately fond ; Sophy Johnston, who lived 
before Your day, used to sing it to us at Balcarres. She 
did not object to its having very naughty words, though I 
did. I long'd to sing Old Sophy’s air to different words, 
and to give to its plaintive tones some little History of 
virtuous distress in Humble life such as might suit it. While 
attempting to effect this in my closet, I called to my little 
sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the only person near 
me: ‘I have been writing a Ballad, my Dear. I am oppres- 
sing my Heroine with many misfortunes. I have already 
sent her Jamie to sea, and broken her Father’s arm, and 
made her Mother fall sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray 
for a lover; but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow in 
the four lines, poor thing! Help me to one.’ ‘ Steal the 
cow, sister Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth. The cow was 
immediately lifted by me, and the Song completed... . 

“Such was the history of the first part of it. As to the 
second, it was written many years after in compliment to 
my Dear Old Mother who often said: ‘Anny, I wish you 
would tell me how that unlucky business of Jenny and 
Jamie ended.’ " 

There is little else in the book that one is tempted to 
quote, except more of Lady Anne, although plenty of odd 
additions to our knowledge of the time could be made from 
some of the letters. Lord Montagu writes to tell Scott about 
Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs: ‘‘I hear Mr. Canning says it 
is the cleverest book (of the kind, I presume) he has seen 
for some time. But, on the other hand, Ld. Melville told me 
yesterday he thought it dull.’ ‘‘ Is it possible,”” Miss Seward 
asks Scott, ‘‘ that Wordsworth can be Southey’s superior in 
Conversation—so widely as it is the reverse in their writ- 
ings? ’’ And Lady Louisa Stuart, busy in Lord Montagu’s 
library, writes to Scott for advice: ‘‘ They are overrun with 
second- or third-rate works of Louis XIV. and Louis XV.’s 
days ; utterly unreadable yet not old enough to be curious. 
... Will you really deny the wisdom of exchanging two 
or three dozen of these for ‘ Reginald Dutton,’ let us say, 
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or ‘ Inheritance’? *’ There is an intelligent and informative 
letter from a Mr. Daniel Winne, of New York. ‘‘ Among the 
thousands of Europeans who annually resort to our shores, 
the English are by far the most numerous and the least 
respectable.’’ And Allan Cunningham illustrates charmingly 
the male mind when he tells Scott ‘‘ A wife whom I chose 
because I loved her and because she deserved it has given 
me five boys and a girl ; and on the whole I am very happy.”’ 

The obvious and great disadvantage of these letters— 
from the point of view of making a connected book of them— 
is that so many have nothing in common except that they 
all begin with ‘‘ Dear Scott’ or ‘‘ Dear Sir Walter."’ And 
few of us would covet the task of deciphering so many 
thousands of holographs and making a small, judicious 
selection. No doubt Mr. Partington has put a great deal of 
hard work into this book, but it is hard to imagine who will 
be pleased by it. Mr. Partington’s headings, his introduc- 
tions, his notes, his entire manner as an editor cannot fail 
to irritate those who have any interest in scholarship or any 
appreciation of style. He spreads himself and his comments 
all through the text, so that it is impossible to read a single 
letter without being reminded of the personality of Mr. 
Partington. The alliterative and exclamatory chattiness of 
the literary article of an inferior provincial paper remains 
his model from first to last. Each one of the twenty-five 
pages of letters from women is headed ‘‘ Of the Hue that is 
Blue,”’ and this is part of his introduction to a not very 
interesting selection of letters headed ‘‘ Marriage and 
Scandal A-La-Mode *’ :— 

“The letters in this group are ‘all about marriages 
and things,’ as the schoolboy said of the Book of Genesis. 
... Those were the days when they married early to gain 
experience at leisure. The twentieth-century fashion is to 
gain experience early and marry at leisure. Logically the 
Divorce Courts should not be doing such a roaring business. 
But Logic flies through the window when Divorce stalks in 
through the hotel door.” 

Scott was not a scholar, and Mr. Walpole may have 
wished that his Letter-Books should not be treated drily or 
pedantically. But one wishes that Mr. Walpole had remem- 
bered that Scott was a man of taste and breeding, and 
realized the incongruity of placing his correspondence in 
the hands of Mr. Partington. 

Lyn LL. IRVINE. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The Economic Life of the Ancient World. By JULES TOUTAIN. 
Translated by M. R, Dose. In ‘“ The History of Civiliza- 
tion ’’ Series. Edited by C. K. OGDEN. (Kegan Paul. 16s.) 

Economic History of Europe. By M. M. KNIGHT, H. E. BARNES, 
and FELIX FLUGEL. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 


Economic historians are very brave nowadays. A policy of 
‘‘ safety first ’’ points to specialization and the monograph, 
leaving glib synthesis to the school books, which can find 
in an examination syllabus the unity that it is so difficult to 
identify in the subject. Some are brave because they are 
philosophers, their history is sociology and their unity the 
devotion to a theme. But the authors of these two volumes 
are braver than that. Their subject is extensive, their 
method descriptive—and, of course, explanatory—and they 
do not, like many of the earlier writers on a big scale, take 
the easy, but unwarranted, course of ‘‘ starring ’’ Govern- 
ment policy in order to provide the body economic with a 
head, a brain, and the faculty of reason. Messrs. Knight, 
Barnes, and Fligel have accomplished their stupendous task 
of surveying Europe’s economic life from the dawn of his- 
tory to the present day with amazing success. But, since 
this book is only a reprint in one volume of the two parts 
which appeared separately in 1927 and 1929 and have been 
reviewed before, it will be enough to say here that this tome 
of eight hundred pages is not unwieldy, and represents 
remarkably good value for the money. With that, let us 
turn to M. Toutain. 

We read the title, and expect to be fascinated. For we 
are all more than a little romantic about the remote past. 
But this is unfair to M. Toutain. When the anthropologist 
explores the traces left by primitive man, there is a genuine 
thrill about even the smallest discovery, and we are grateful 
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for the tiniest ray of light that he can contrive to throw on 
his manner of living. But we know the Greeks and the 
Romans too well to react like that in their case, and, unfor- 
tunately, we know very little, for the Greeks at any rate, 
about their economic life. To a mind trained on the 
economic history of a later age the picture is vague and 
unsatisfying. The disappointment is partly due to the preva- 
lence of slavery, for the most interesting economic problems 
are concerned with the use made of freedom, both indivi- 
dually and collectively. But M. Toutain has not made the 
best of his opportunities, and we suspect it is because he is 
not himself sufficiently an economist. He takes the line of 
least resistance. Much of the book might be described as 
economic geography, an account of the areas over which a 
civilization spread, of tne natural products of those areas, 
and of the trade routes that linked them together. Then 
we are given lists of commodities produced with some indica- 
tion of the methods of producing them. But these lists, 
important enough in themselves, seem to be curiously sus- 
pended in mid-air. To make them live they can be related 
to either or both of two human groups, the people making 
them and the people consuming them. But M. Toutain does 
not succeed in portraying for us either a community at work 
or a community in the enjoyment of economic goods. The 
nearest approach to it is in his interesting account of the 
combined agricultural and industrial activities of a Roman 
villa. 

He tells us enough to make us feel the wonder of the 
recrudescent vitality of early civilizations, the Egyptian, 
Babylonian (not the Minoan), Phoenician, and Etruscan. 
We can see the close parallel between the problems faced and 
the institutions devised, as if in a repeating cycle of pro- 
gress leading to nothing. Perhaps the clearest impression 
that remains is that the ancients, though modern in their 
ideas, their law, their social institutions, their commerce 
and finance, remained hopelessly primitive in their 
mechanical technique. It is a commonplace that the develop- 
ment of the plough and the loom was arrested for centuries. 
And yet they had engineers whose work in building, in 
irrigation, and in drainage we can still admire. What was 
the obstacle before which, one after the other, they were 
pulled up short? Is it true, after all, that the mechanic is 
the creator of the modern world? 


GRAMONT REVISED 
Memoirs of the Comte de Gramont. By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 
A new Tramslation by PETER QUENNELL. Introduction and 
Commentary by C. H. HARTMANN. (Routledge. 15s.) 


THE swelling bosoms and pouting lips of the beauties, who 
thronged Charles II.’s Court after his Restoration, have never 
ceased to attract the popular biographer ; they have been 
described, and reproduced in facsimile, for two hundred 
years, together with all the scandals, true and false, to which 
they lent themselves. Hamilton started the fashion, and he 
has given us the best, though by no means the most accurate, 
account of those scandals which exists, a book which stands 
in a class by itself, a hurly-burly of malicious gossip, witty 
comment, and deliberate inexactitude. Its hero, Philibert 
de Gramont, lived a large part of his life in England, in an 
age when he had infinite scope for indulging his Pepysian 
talent for observing the faits-divers of society. He possessed 
all the qualities that are commonly associated with the 
galant homme of the bonne Régence: a fund of wit, a per- 
verted sense of honour, inexhaustible energy, and a fatal 
charm with the ladies. Hamilton, on the other hand, had 
what his brother-in-law lacked, the rarer gift of being able 
to describe those qualities, and what is rarer still, the gift 
of inventing a story out of a few shreds of hearsay. 

When Louis XIV. discovered Philibert’s passion for 
Mlle. de la Mothe Houdancourt, and packed him off into 
exile, he seems to have left France with little regret. In this 
country he was welcomed then in person, as since his death 
his memoirs have been, with open arms. ‘‘ Accustomed as 


he was to the grandeur of the Court of France, he was 
pleasantly surprised by the elegance and pomp of that of 
England,’’ and he settled down at once to enjoy the ameni- 
ties of Whitehall as he had those of Paris. 


He can, indeed, 
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have had little difficulty in reconciling himself to his new 
surroundings, for in the narrow circle of the English Court 
fashions were almost exclusively French ; its language was 
his own, as were its tastes in food and dress. Nor was there 
an absence of the gallantry to which he had been accus- 
tomed. If he had failed ‘‘ to run thorough all the anomalies 
of venery *’ while he was yet in France, he was to have 
every opportunity of finishing the course in England ; and 
he did not fail to take those opportunities and to encourage 
others to do so too. Many years after, when the generation 
that came back with Charles had all but passed away, 
Gramont’s memories of his life in England appeared with 
Hamilton’s name on the title-page: ‘‘ Mémoires de la Vie du 
comte de Gramont, contenant particuliérement l'histoire 
amoureuse de la Cour d’Angleterre sous la regne de Charles 
II.’ That was in 1715; a year later the first English trans- 
lation of them was printed in London, and from that day 
until this fresh editions have constantly been called for. 

The curious thing is that we should have had to wait so 
long for an exact translation. Hitherto only two versions 
have existed, neither of them reproducing the exact sense or 
the elegance of the original. In the present one which has 
been made by Mr. Peter Quennell, both these qualities have 
been restored, and for this reason it is likely to remain the 
definitive translation, upon which it would be difficult, ex- 
cept in a few places, to improve. The more thankless task 
of preparing a commentary has been undertaken with much 
patience and good sense by Mr. Hartmann. His object, as 
he explains in the Introduction, has been to separate, as far 
as possible, the literary and historical aspects of the 
Memoirs, and this he has achieved by placing his annota- 
tions at the end of the book, and so leaving the text free 
for those who prefer to read it as a kind of roman-d-clef 
rather than an historical document. The student, if he is 
not already aware of Hamilton's unscrupulous juggling with 
the chronology of the events he records, and the fantastic 
misspellings he gives to proper names, will be grateful to 
Mr. Hartmann for the pains he has been at to introduce 
order into the chaos. Our only regret is that he has con- 
fined himself in his biographical index strictly to the bare 
facts, so that his commentary cannot be read with pleasure 
for its own sake, but serves only for reference, like the epi- 
tome of the Dictionary of National Biography. How far an 
apparatus criticus may be as entertaining as it is useful, is, 
indeed, a debatable point, but the position of the general 
reader, who says: If there must be notes, let them be in- 
teresting, is stronger, at any rate in a work of this kind, 
than that of the pedant who cries out: Let the general 
reader be damned! In the present instance, however, 
Gramont’s Memoirs, newly translated, are so entertaining by 
themselves that an accurate list of facts and dates is per- 
haps all that is necessary to enable the reader to check, 
if he cares to, the ingenious and deliberate falsehoods of 
their author. 


A POET OF TO-MORROW 
(Faber &. Faber. 


‘* ADAMASTOR "’ is Mr. Campbell’s third book. It contains 
nearly forty short pieces, a quarter of which are set apart 
as early poems, together with a few ‘‘ satirical fragments "’ 
not worth the printing. Though not entirely satisfactory as 
a collection, it includes certainly the most satisfying work 
Mr. Campbell has yet published. To natural ability the poet 
must add craftsmanship, he has said; ‘‘The Flaming 
Terrapin’’ proved his ability, ‘‘‘‘ The Wayzgoose’’ his 
technical skill, yet both suffered seriously at times from a 
lack of relevance and a striking repetition and monotony of 
epithet and idea. One looked inevitably to the shorter poems 
to find craftsmanship working within their narrow limits 
to school the passion of the poet and tame his excessive 
exuberance of adjective and metaphor to effective utterance, 
and in general it must be said that one’s expectations are 
fulfilled. Mr. Campbell is best when he is briefest. Some 
of the verses of ‘‘ The Albatross,’’ which is longish, are mag- 
nificent, but as a whole it is repetitive and shapeless. The 
one exception to this rule is the very fine ‘‘ Tristan da 
Cunha,” and even that might be briefer with advantage. 


Adamastor: Poems. By ROY CAMPBELL. $a.) 
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The Y.M.C.A. 
needs your help 


An Invitation to 


All who believe in the service of youth 
All who valued the Y.M.C.A.’s war-work 
All past Y.M.C.A. Members and Workers 


The Y.M.C.A. is urgently in need of in- 
creased public support for its National Work. 


Unless it is able to secure that support, 
its many-sided work for the nation’s 
youth will have to be seriously curtailed. 


The Y.M.C.A. has launched this week 
a NATIONAL CAMPAIGN to enlist 
100,000 SUBSCRIBERS OF £1. 


Hundreds of people all over the country have banded 
themselves together to make the Campaign a success. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
Please send £1 to-day 


To Sir Henry McMahon 
President: National Council of Y.M.C.A.'s, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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The Prince of Wales’s Appeal 
“1 APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
support of this great Service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only 
as President of the Institution but as Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward P. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GeoRGE F. SHee, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 
Lite-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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SOMETHING UNIQUE IN TRAVEL 
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Great Western Railway 
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By RAIL and ROAD 
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For the rest, of the pick of these pieces—‘t The Zulu Girl,” 
‘* African Moonrise,” ‘‘ The Sisters,’ ‘‘ Horses on the 
Camargue,” and ‘‘ An Open Window ’’—none is over fifty 
lines, and only two over thirty. All these are absolutely 
authentic individual achievement, true organic expression— 
as, for example, the last three verses of ‘‘ The Zulu Girl,” 
perhaps the finest poem in the book :— 


‘‘His sleepy mouth, plugged by the heavy nipple, 
Tugs like a puppy, grunting as he feeds: 
Through his frail nerves her own deep languors ripple 
Like a broad river sighing through its reeds. 


“Yet in that drowsy stream his flesh imbibes 
An old unquenched unsmotherable heat— 
The curbed ferocity of beaten tribes, 

The sullen dignity of their defeat. 


‘Her body looms above him like a hill 
Within whose shade a village lies at rest, 
Or the first cloud so terrible and still 
That bears the coming harvest in its breast.” 


For the rest there is much that is notable in these pages, 
and little that does not carry the signature of its authorship 
in every vivid line. Yet if with the familiar virtues, fine 
language, imaginative range, new and vigorous metaphor, 
go the familiar vices, an over-intensity, an occasional quite 
comic inappropriateness (‘‘ And on their tyres of moonlight 
cycle The hissing cobras of the truth *’), still one’s criticism 
—in itself a tribute to this poet’s standing—goes deeper than 
that. The fact is that Mr. Campbell, as a poet, does pro- 
test too much. He urges the superiority of the poet over 
the blind mob, but not content to live in that superiority he 
must keep talking about it. Too many of his poems express 
primarily a mood of angry rebellion. He loves the company 
of ‘‘ the cold infernal hates ’’; he would ‘“‘ snarl, and be an 
angry man”; the “ tarantulas of truth’ have stung him ; 
twice he is ‘‘ venomous with truth.’’ This is one mood of a 
poet, but it is not a mood of poetry. The poet in his com- 
pleteness—that is, his maturity—must accept his destiny ; so 
long as his intelligence is at odds with his experience his 
achievement is bound to be at best intermittent and occa- 
sional. Mr. Campbell has still to come into his kingdom, 
but there are half a dozen poems in ‘“‘ Adamastor ’’ which 
are the clearest warrant we have yet received from him of 
the poetry he will, we fully believe, ultimately write. 


FAMILY AND FANTASY 


«.,, & Co.” By JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Doctor Fogg. By NORMAN MATSON. (Benn. 6s.) 

Claus the Fish. By HERMANN ROSSMANN. (Peter Davies. 3s. 6d.) 

The Fiery Angel. By VALERI BRiussov. (Humphrey Toulmin. 
7s. 6d.) 


“|. & Co.,” in its revised form, comes bearing imposing 
tributes from distinguished authors and introduced in glow- 
ing terms by M. Romain Rolland, who ranks it with the 
masterpieces of Balzac. That ‘“‘. .. & Co.’’ does not dis- 
appoint the expectations aroused by these encomiums is 
perhaps the highest praise it can be given. Balzacian it is 
in setting and power and characterization. Its epical theme 
is the fortune of a business, owned by a family of Jews which 
is the protagonist of the book. In the Simlers, who are 
effectively displayed against their alien background, are 
exhibited dispassionately the characteristics which make for 
Jewish success in business. Their rise to prosperity, through 
crises which destroy their rivals, is of absorbing interest and 
at times reaches the intensity of drama. The economy and 
mastery of the author are illustrated in the few pages 
wherein is described how the threat of young Simler’s inter- 
marriage is quashed by the traditional family solidarity 
and racial fear. At its close the book rises to a note of what 
Mr. Forster calls ‘‘ prophetic ’’ utterance in the striking 
address in which the American uncle (a deus er machina!) 
revéals to his nephew (a remarkably precocious boy of 
fourteen) how the business, ‘‘. . . & Co.,”’ is devouring the 
humanity of the Simlers. The character drawing is rich 
and solid, with a touch of grotesque exaggeration ; though 
some of the characters seem insubstantial in comparison 
with the monstrous figure of Hippolyte Simler, who 
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dominates the book much as Galsworthy’s Heythorp 
dominates ‘‘Old English.’”” The translation, by C. K. 
Scott-Moncrieff, is worthy of the book. 

‘* America is a great and noble nation,’ says the uncle 
in **,..& Co.” A different view is presented in ‘‘ Doctor 
Fogg,’’ which tells of a scientist who succeeds in communi- 
cating with other worlds. The reception of this discovery, 
and the debasement of its dignity, by ‘‘ big business’ men 
is the burden of the story. Conceived in a mood of disgust, 
not of passionate indignation, the book fails as a satire, for 
it rends instead of flaying cleanly like a surgeon’s scalpel. 
In “ Doctor Fogg ’’ readers of the same author’s ‘‘ Flecker’s 
Magic * will look in vain for the lightness, the gaiety, and 
the zest which made that book so charming. 

The spirit of true fantasy is captured in ‘‘ Claus the 
Fish,’’ an unusual story of a creature, half man and half 
fish, who wanders through the seas and consorts with its 
denizens. A curious feature of the book is that the author 
places the burden of faith upon the reader, inasmuch as 
each chapter ends with an alternative explanation of the 
fantasy as the dream of a drowned fisherman. Lack of 
incident detracts from the interest of the story, which con- 
sists of poetical description, and would have been better 
expressed in the medium of verse ; an inference borne out 
by the translation, by Mr. Cyrus Brooks, which is a tour de 
force of limpid, rhythmical and melodious prose. 

“The Fiery Angel” is a_ straightforward, leisurely 
narrative of witchcraft and possession, notable for a descrip- 
tion of a witches’ Sabbath, for a glimpse of Faust and 
Mephistopheles, and for the evident familiarity of the author 
with medieval occult literature. The book suffers in interest 
because the central character, Renata, is wayward and 
hysterical to tiresomeness. The Fiery Angel himself never 
appears, and his character is defined only in a preliminary 
note. Although the author was a poet, the images which 
abound are frequently commonplace and are at times sus- 
tained to excess. The translation, by Messrs. Ivor Montagu 
and Sergei Nalbandov, is generally competent, but in places 
its awkward involutions make difficult reading. 

MARK SEGAL. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


The nature of the British Empire and the recent relations 
of the Empire with the rest of the world, particularly the 
United States, are the subject-matter of a little group of books 
before us. Two of particular interest are ‘‘ The Central 
European Immigrant in Canada,” by Mr. Robert England 
(8s. 6d.), which describes from practical experience the 
problems presented by the large non-English settlements in 
Saskatchewan and elsewhere ; and ‘‘ American Influences on 
Canadian Government,” by William Bennett Munro (7s. 6d.), 
in which the historical relations of Canada and the States 
are discussed, and the political reactions of Canada to 
American thought and institutions are described. Both 
books are published by the Macmillan Company of Toronto. 
In ‘‘ The Future of Empire: The World Price of Peace” 
(Williams & Norgate, 12s. 6d.), Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson 
pleads for a stronger international outlook, and the closest 
friendly relations with the States. ‘* Religion, Colonizing 
and Trade: The Driving Forces of the Old Empire,” by Sir 
Charles Lucas (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.), deals succinctly with the 
earlier colonizing enterprise of this country, and with the 
motives from which it sprang. ‘‘ War or Peace: England 
and America,”’ by V. H. Rutherford (Williams & Norgate, 
2s. 6d.), discusses somewhat violently and from a Socialistic 
point of view the origins of war, which are discovered in 
capitalism and the love of dominance for dominance’ sake. 
The last book on our list is ‘‘ The Power That Wins,”’ by 
Henry Ford and Ralph Waldo Trine (Williams & Norgate, 
5s.), a discussion of success in business that would have 
delighted Samuel Smiles, and has a present value as an 
intimate study of Mass Production mitigated by Uplift. 


* * 7 


There are so many things about which we are all pre- 
sumed to know enough for purposes of discussion, that books 
of information for the general reader need no apology. 
Here, for instance, is a selection covering a wide field. First 
we have ‘‘ Modern Sunlight,’’ by Leonard V. Dodds (Murray, 
7s. 6d.), in which are discussed the most modern theory and 
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practice of the therapeutics of sunshine, particularly of the 
too often obscured ultra-violet rays. Then we have ‘ The 
A.B.C. of Climate,’’ by K. C. Edwards (Hamilton, 2s. 6d.), 
the latest addition to the publishers’ Vanguard Series. Its 
title fairly explains its contents, which deal with the causes 
and operation of climate, and of the weather with which it 
is associated and often confused. ‘* Present-Day Astro- 
nomy,’’ by J. W. N. Sullivan (Newnes, 2s. 6d.), No. 8 of the 
Outline Library, does what it can to explain the Universe 
as it is understood at the moment by the most distinguished 
physicists and mathematicians. ‘“X-Rays,”” by B. L. 
Worsnop (Methuen, 2s. 6d.), as an addition to the publishers’ 
‘* Monographs on Physical Subjects,’ needs no further ex- 
planation. ‘‘ The Barrister,’’ by Sir Harold Morris (Bles, 
3s. 6d.), just added to the Life and Work series, deals with 
the Bar as a profession, by way of biographical notes by a 
distinguished K.C. Last, but not least, we have several new 
volumes of Benn’s Sixpenny Library, which include pleasant 
little monographs on Archeology, the Renaissance, the 
history of Medicine, Elizabethan England, Speech, &c., all 
written by experts for the general reader. 


* * * 


Mr. A. J. Wyatt, the editor, and Messrs. Sidgwick and 
Jackson, the publishers, are to be congratulated on the first 
volumes to be issued of their New Series of English Texts. 
These little books are exceptionally well printed, and their 
price, 2s. 6d., puts them within reach of the large public. 
The present issue includes ‘‘ Chaucer: Prologue and Nun's 
Priest’s Tale,’’ and ‘‘ The Links of the Canterbury Tales 
and the Wife of Bath’s Prologue,’’ both edited by Mr. 
Wyatt ; ‘‘ Langland: Piers Plowman: Prologue and Passus 
V.-VII. B. Text,’’ edited by C. D. Parnely ; ‘‘ Selections from 
Le Morte D’Arthur,”’ edited by P. L. Babington ; and ‘“ Selec- 
tions from The Prose Merlin,’’ edited by L. Cranmer-Byng. 
All notes and the essential glossary follow the text at the 
foot of each page, a method which in the case of Chaucer 
and Langland is particularly welcome, and should effect 
what Mr. Wyatt desires, the doubling of Chaucer’s readers. 


*. 7 o 


The Nonesuch Press is centinuing (‘‘ The Lives of the 
Noble Grecians and Romanes,”’ Vols. II. and III., 30s. per 
volume) its admirable edition of Plutarch’s Lives, as trans- 
lated by North from Amvot. It contains the fifteen supple- 
mentary lives of 1603. Mr. T. L. Poulton continues to 
iliustrate it in the same manner, with many _ excellent 
designs, better, indeed, in these volumes than in the first, 
which was noticed at length in these columns. The lives 
which will most attract the general reader are those of 
Sylla in the second and of Julius Cesar in the third volume. 


Mr. F. W. Bateson’s one-volume Congreve, complete 
enough for ninety-nine readers out of a hundred, is pub- 
lished (P. Davies, 7s. 6d.). The text is accurate, and the 
editor equips us with the necessary information, introduc- 
tory, biographical, and explanatory. The less illustrious 
Shadwell deviates into sense very frequently and heartily 
in the two plays ‘‘ Epsom Wells’ and ‘‘ The Volunteers,”’ 
now edited in a pocket volume (Harrap, 4s. 6d.) by Mr. 
D. M. Walmsley. The editor is a methodical enthusiast, and 
has done his work in the introductions, notes, glossary, and 
bibliography in a definitive manner. 


The ‘‘ World's Press News’ have issued a _ shilling 
pocket-book entitled ‘‘ What is a Journalist?—Do’s and 
Don'ts,” by R. D. Blumenfeld, Chairman of the DalILy 
ExpRESS. It is a useful production containing an introduc. 
tory chapter on ‘‘ What is a Journalist? *’, Do’s and Don'ts 
for Reporters and Sub-Editors, Hints on Style, Accuracy 
and Conciseness, and a final word on the newspaper of the 
future. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
INTRODUCTION TO CONTRACT 


HAVE so far—as my readers may have noticed—resisted 
the temptation to write about Contract. I daresay that 
this has given pain to some, who are hungry to see the 
newer game discussed in print, and pleasure to others, who 
picture me, perhaps, as manfully upholding the lone flag of 
Auction in a Contract-stricken world. The truth is, how- 
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ever, that I have put off writing about Contract until I had 
made up my mind about first principles. I have now done 
so ; and in future, with my readers’ kind permission, I pro- 
pose to add Contract to my repertory. During these next 
few weeks I shall try to make some of its basic principles 
intelligible. 

Contract, like whisky and oysters, is an acquired taste. 
You may end by liking it very much, but you seldom like it 
at first. In the Setebos Club, for example, it was dropped 
after a perfunctory trial ; our members did not take to it. 
And this, I gather, is true of a number of West-End Clubs. 
Nevertheless, it is gaining ground ; and in time it will prob- 
ably supplant Auction. In America, Contract is already 
played four times as much as Auction. Why is this? Partly 
because (as is usually stated) Americans have a passion for 
something new ; but mainly because of their susceptibility to 
suggestion. The dominant force in American life is sales- 
manship, and there is some very fine salesmanship behind 
Contract. This same salesmanship will in time, I am pretty 
sure, ‘‘ put over ’’ Contract in England. The public, except 
where it is strong-minded or old-fashioned (at the Setebos 
Club we are both), will in time be convinced that it wants it. 

It will perhaps be inferred, from what I have just said, 
that I view the ultimate triumph of Contract with a certain 
amount of cynicism. And so I do. But not—let me hasten 
to say—because I think little of itas a game. Contract is a 
very fine game. It is, however, in some respects—not by any 
means in all—a more difficult game ; and it is a game in 
which team-work counts for far more than it does in 
Auction. That is the real point. The public, in accepting 
Contract, is accepting a game in which those who follow 
closely prescribed rules of play are bound to prove more 
successful than those who do not. And these closely pre- 
scribed rules of play have got to be mastered. Success at 
Contract is impossible without hard work. 

Let me try to explain why this is so. 

It is often urged that Contract is a ‘* better ’’ game than 
Auction. Is it? I do not know. It depends on the sort of 
game one likes. In both Auction and Contract there are two 
elements present which, in combination, account for their 
fascination: I will call them the Chess Element and the 
Poker Element. These names are pretty well self-explana- 
tory. The Chess Element is the element of calculation—the 
deduction of the correct line of play from data that are 
known. The Poker Element is the element of risk-taking— 
the application: (1) of one’s knowledge of psychology, and 
(2) of one’s subconscious evaluation of probabilities. The 
Chess Element mainly comes into play when the bidding is 
closed. The Poker Element is in evidence both during the 
bidding and in the play of the hand. 

Now the change-over from Auction to Contract means 
this: that the Poker Element becomes less important and the 
Chess Element more important. This is a consequence of 
the Contract method of scoring. A game cannot be scored 
unless it has been contracted for (save, of course, where 
one starts with a partial score). Therefore one must en- 
deavour to produce a game-contract. But one cannot (as in 
Auction) produce a game-contract out of the blue; the 
penalties for failure are too heavy. Therefore one must 
exchange information with one’s partner as to what one 
holds in one’s hand. And since the number of bids that 
can be made is limited, one must make each bid as signifi- 
cant as possible. Therefore one must bid according to 
system. Q.E.D.—In other words, Contract is a more scien- 
tific affair than Auction: one finds out, as the bidding pro- 
ceeds, exactly what one’s partner has got ; and if both sides 
have participated in the bidding—which happens, I suppose, 
more often than not—one knows, as soon as Dummy goes 
down, where the great majority of the cards are. 

But as to which game is better—the question remains an 
open one. The fascination of Contract lies in the process 
of inter-communication with a good partner. This is less 
in evidence in Auction, where, in order to score a slam, one 
does not have to run the enormous risks of bidding it. The 
fascination of Auction lies in the inspired taking of chances 
—the ‘‘ landing ’’ of a No-Trump contract against the weight 
of the cards ; the psychological determination of a finesse. 
At Contract, the hands which are played at No-Trumps are 
few, and one’s finesses are largely predetermined. 

I think my own estimation of the two games would be 
this. With a first-rate partner, I would rather play Con- 
tract ; with a poor one, give me Auction. At the Setebos 
Club—that characteristically British institution—we have a 
pretty low opinion of one another; and that is why we 
prefer to stick to Auction. 























THE NATION 
ART EXHIBITIONS. 


[_EGER, METZINGER, SEVERINI, VIOLLIER. 
Exhibition of Pictures, also 
Paintings in Space by KOTCHAR. 

LEICESTER GALLEKiks, Leicester Square. 10—6. 


May 17, 1930 








THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1. 
18th and 19th Century English Paintings. 
10—5. 


Exhibition Open till May 27th. Saturdays, 10—1. 








LITERARY. 


BOOKS on every conceivable subject, 
Vols. 





On approval. 
(Second- ag ae. New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 
pets Of Autuors, & atalogues tree; mention requirements. Books 
purchased.  FOYLE’S, " 21- “is, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 





‘6° THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





T YBEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 








ne eg BOOKSHOP at Salisbury, Litchfield County, 

Connecticut, U.S.A., will be opened during the summer of 

1930 by Maurice Firuski, founder, and former proprietor of 

s the Dunster House Bookshop. After an absence of two years 

: Mr. Firuski returns to the trade to open a country bookshop. 

He requests that English dealers send their catalogues to the 
address as given above. 
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New York Nation 


t of liberal thought in America 
reviews 


POLITICS 
SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 

LITERATURE 

MUSIC DRAMA 
and is invaluable to people who wish to keep in 


touch with liberal American opinion on events and 
tendencies throughout the world. 


the most outsp exp 








Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually. 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtainable 
in English often appear. 





British Agent : 
GERTRUDE M. Cross, 23, Brunswick Square, London,.W.C.1. 
Subscription 25/- a year, 6/3 three months. 


Specimen copy free on request. 























Saturdays, 10—1. | 


| C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
| UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 


1,000,000 | 


Booklets Free.—Apply | 


| Globe. le 
| makers, Howarths, 478, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


back. 


| Subscriptions 
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PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





LECTURE on ‘‘ RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MILITARY 
EDUCATION ” will be given by Major-General C. BONHAM-CARTER, 
(Director of Staff Duties at the War Omee), at 
W.C.1), on MONDAY, 
MAY lyth, 1980, at 5.80 pm. The Chair will be taken by Field-Marshal Sir 
George Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 


A LECTURE on ‘“ LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE REPUBLIC 


OF AUSTRIA ” will be given by Professor J. REDLICH (Professor of 
Law in the University of Vienna, and in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A.), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on Wednesday, May 28th, 1980, at 5 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by the Right Hon. Lord Passfield, P.C. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 





CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 18th, at 11. 
PROFESSOR JAMES H. LEUBA. 

“The Animal Origin of Human Morality.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy ‘“ Blattis’’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Extermination Guaranteed. From Chemists, Boots Branches, or sole 








SUMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES.—Light, elastic, 

healthful, comfortable Woven Underwear, at well below shop prices. 
Write ior Illustrated Catalogue and free patterns of “‘ B.P.”” Underwear, one 
of Britain’s finest brands, sold only DIRECT-by-post from the Makers. Ladies’ 
Summer-weight Combies, 8s. 11d. to 16s. 11d.; Men’s Vests or Pants, 8s. 8d. to 
9s. Pure wool, ‘or mixtures. Guaranteed unshrinkable. Satisfaction or money 
Write—Birkett & Phillips Ltd. (Dept. N.A.), Union Road, Nottingham. 





For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold eve: 2 64 F 2* & 4- 











NOTICE 





Communications respecting subscriptions should be 


addressed to THE MANAGER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 











Inland ng free 12 months £1 4 0 

” 0 

Foreign » “i 12 ig 1 1 0 

6 ae 15 0 

RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “THE NATION AND 
ATHENAEUM.” 
Full page we one os ove £16 0 @ 
Half-page £8 0 0 
Quarter-page ... 44 00 
Eighth-page £2 00 
Smaller spaces per inch single “column £015 0 
Miscellaneous advts. per line . ve —_ oes sas oie £0 16 
Special and Solus Positions. Rates on application. 

If you find any difficulty in obtaining the NATION and 


ATHEN-EUM locally, you should order it to be supplied by 
post from this office. 

Inland and Abroad: 3 months 7/6; 6 months 15/-; 
12 months £1 10s. 


ORDER FORM. 


To The Manager, ‘‘ The Nation and Atheneum,”’ 
James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


Please send me ‘‘ The Nation and Athenaum”’ by fost 
weekly. I enclose cheque or Postal Order for months. 


38, Great 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
ISSUE CONGESTION—HOME RAILS—RUBBER AND DUNLOP—SHELL UNION—PINCHIN JOHNSON 


HIS should be a month of mourning, or shall we say 
| prayer, for our financial and economic affairs. So 
much stupidity, so much folly is being displayed that 
the madness of a March hare would seem to have infected 
the May-time behaviour of the business world. The City, 
for example, has wasted its opportunities for turning cheap 
money to good domestic account by getting itself ‘‘ over- 
issued,”’ and that, too, largely on foreign account. Of the 
recent £1,000,000 Finnish loan 66 per cent., and of the 
£8,000,000 San Paulo Coffee loan 87} per cent. was left 
with underwriters. Last week £5} million were subscribed 
for New Zealand and £1,345,000 worth of shares of the 
Philips Glow Lamp Holding Company were placed pri- 
vately, but of the £2} million Rhodesia Railways loan 68 per 
cent. was left with underwriters. Hence the City has loaded 
itself with over £9 million of undigested overseas loans. 
‘his week a £12} million cash and conversion loan was 
issued for Japan. An Hungarian and an Austrian loan are 
under negotiation while the unwanted Reparations loan 
hangs overhead. It is not therefore surprising to find that 
recent domestic issues—for example the £3} million Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Bank loan—have fared badly. The effect 
of this congestion in the capital market is to scare away 
domestic borrowers at a time when cheap money should be 
encouraging schemes of capital development at home. 
Never was it so clearly demonstrated that we require a 
Board of National Investment to direct or regulate the flow 
of capital. The influence of the Bank of England is not 
enough. 
7 7 * 

This is the month also when the home railway world 
takes leave of its economic senses. The trade unions last 
August gave three months’ notice to terminate the 2} per 
cent. cut in wages and salaries agreement, but it was 
eventually arranged that this agreement should continue 
until May 12th, and that neither side should call for a 
revision of rates of pay or conditions of service before 
November 12th, 1930. So, although wholesale prices are 
12 per cent. lower than they were a year ago—the 
Economist index (1913 = 100) is now 117.2—the wage 
level of the home railway industry returns to its fixed basis 
of 100 per cent. above the 1914 rates. No such wage pro- 
tection exists in any other sheltered industry. It is small 
wonder that British trade does not respond to the environ- 
ment of cheap money. The return to the basic wage-rates 
is a serious matter for home railway stockholders. Last 
year the 2} per cent. cut saved the London Midland and 
Scottish £1,100,000, equivalent to a dividend of 1.15 per 
cent., and the Great Western nearly £500,000, equivalent 
to a dividend of 1.1 per cent. Moreover, the gross traffic 
receipts of the four groups are not encouraging. For 
eighteen weeks this year both passenger and goods receipts 
are down (except passenger receipts for the Southern), the 
total reductions being 3 per cent. for London Midland and 
Scottish, 1.4 per cent. for London and North-Eastern, 
2.2 per cent. for Great Western, and 0.8 per cent. for 
Southern. The stock market remains in a friendless condi- 
tien as the following table will show :— 


1929 Yield 
Highest Present Earn- 1929 on 
1929 1930 Price ings% Divs.% Divs.% 
L.M.S 59 573 50 4.6 4.5 g 
L. & N.E. (Pf. ord.) 393 39 293 4.31 3.0 10.2 
G.W. . 913 94 853 7.7 7.5 8.7 
Southern (Def.) 344 33} 31 2.6 2.5 8.1 
* + . 


On May 12th a month’s “ tapping ”’ holiday began on 
British, Dutch, and Asiatic estates producing nearly one- 
half the estimated output of plantation rubber for 1930. It 
is hoped that this new restriction scheme will keep 30,000 
tu 35,000 tons of rubber off the market during the summer 
months when demand is at its maximum. As the other 
half of the world’s producers will probably increase their 
cutput by 30,000 to 35,000 tons, this would appear to be 
another case of May-time madness. Meanwhile, the spot 


price of rubber has fallen below 7d. per lb. Mr. Welch, at 
the general meeting of the Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust, tried to argue that although native estates now 
accounted for at least two-fifths of the total area planted, 
and although no one knew their full productive capacity, it 
would be sound policy for producers to cease tapping for 
seven days in each month following any month in which the 
price of rubber was at or below the average * all-in ”? cost 
of production of well-managed European estates, which 
he estimated at 9d. per lb. This is an unsound policy 
which would surely tend to prevent the lowering of the costs 
of production and so militate against the real interests of 
the industry. Contrast the views of Mr. Welch with those 
of Sir Eric Geddes at the general meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company. Sir Eric said: ‘‘ In 1929 we cropped 
almost 19} million lbs... . at a f.o.b. cost Singapore 
of 54d. All these figures are records. For 1980 we fore- 
cast a 10 per cent. increase in crop at a f.o.b. cost of less 
than 5d. per lb., but we do not think we have reached the 
lowest limit of costs. We feel that there is a big future for 
the plantation industry provided scientific production and 
economic management are attained. The old restriction 
scheme almost directly negatived these desiderata.’? The 
new rubber restriction scheme will do as little good as 
(though less harm than) the old. 
* * * 

The month of May, again, has been chosen by the 
American oil industry to tighten up the restriction of oil 
output and so maintain the level of refined oil prices for 
the motoring season. The result of this policy, which has 
been practised by the American oil industry intermittently 
for ten years, has been to sterilize costly investments in oil 
properties and to attract a crowd of profit-snatching in- 
dividuals into the petrol business, which has led to the 
duplication of marketing facilities and increased costs of 
distribution. Under these conditions the earnings of the 
leading American oi] companies are bound to be unsatis- 
factory. For example, the 1929 report of the Shell Union 
Oil Corporation reveals the fact, first, that “‘ a great deal 
of expenditure was incurred which normally would produce 
results during the year, but which, owing to conservation 
restrictions, was not fully productive,”’ and secondly, that 
profits have not increased proportionately to business. The 
profits of the last two years were as follows :— 


1928 1929 
Gross Income $68,538,816 $72,955,012 
Depreciation, &c. 44,012,282 50,478,786 
Int. on Debs., &c, 4,199.486 4,796,874 


Minority Int. ... se se 12,227 106,104 
Preference Divs. ow sai -- 1,045,000 


20,395,021 16,528,249 


Available for Com. shs. 
Earned % ... bas ee a $2.04* $1.26t 
Paid % me $1.40 $1.40 


*On 10 million shares. t+ On 13,068,497 shares. 

It will be seen that the Shell Union did not earn its $1.40 

dividends last year. The market price of the shares—223, 

to yield £6 3s. 1d. per cent.—has reflected some selling on 

the part of the shareholders. 
* +. * 

To end on a more cheerful note—we would draw atten- 
tion to at least one British company operating in this 
country and abroad which can claim so far to have in- 
creased its sales and profits this year over those of the 
corresponding period of 1929. This is Pinchin Johnson, 
manufacturers of paint, varnish, and enamel. The increase 
in profits this year is partly due to the fact that no profits 
from the Continental companies or from an additional 
Australian Company were included in the 1999 accounts. 
The Company earned 32.2 per cent., and paid 330 rer cent. 
last year, together with a capital bonus of 10 per cent. 
If the industrial depression dces not become too severe 
there is a good chance of these dividends being maintained 
on the larger capital. The ordinary shares at the present 
price of 45s. 3d. yield £6 12s. €c. per cent. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 





SIR ERIC GEDDES’S VIEWS 





The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, May 9th, at the Whitehall 
Kooms, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

The Right Hon, Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E. (the chair- 
man), said in the course of his speech :— 

The total profits from all sources for 1929, and after pro- 
viding full depreciation in the accounts of the whole group 
of companies, amounted to £2,307,354, as compared with 
£1,359,894 for 1928. The year 1929 therefore shows an increase 
in profit of £947,460 over 1928. 

Out of the net profits for 1929 of £2,307.354, the dividends 
on the Preference shares of the Dunlop Cotton Mills, Ltd., 
Dunlop Plantations, Ltd., and Dunlop Rubber Co. (India), Ltd., 
have been paid by those companies, absorbing £309,750. In 
addition to which there has been deducted interest on Debenture 
stock, Debentures and loans, £421,019, leaving a balance as 
shown by the profit and loss account of £1,576,585. 

Adding to this the balance brought forward from last year 
of £801,278, there remains a total available of £2,377,863. 

Out of this sum the board has decided to transfer to taxa- 
tion reserve £225,761, and this item I will refer to later. 

In addition, £150,000 has been transferred to general reserve. 

The Preference dividends for the year, less income tax, 
absorb £295,312. 

Out of the balance available the board recommends the 
declaration and payment of a final dividend, less income tax, 
on the Ordinary Shares at the rate of 9 per cent., which, to- 
gether with the interim dividend of 6 per cent. paid on October 
18th last, makes a total dividend for the year of 15 per cent., 
which, less income tax, absorbs £924,461, leaving a balance to 
be carried forward to the next account of £782,329. 

The General Reserve has been increased by the premiums on 
shares issued during the year £193,393 and the transfer of 
£150,000 from the Profit and Loss Account, bringing the reserve 
up to a total of £3,373,105. 


WORLD TRADE CONDITIONS IN _ 1929 

World trading conditions in 1929 were exceptionally difficult. 
This was due almost entirely to the abnormal condition of the 
International Money Market, which was brought about by the 
credit demands of speculators in connection with the Inter- 
national Stock Exchange boom centred in New York. This 
caused a serious outflow of European funds to America. With 
a view to checking this, money rates were raised to a high 
level, thirteen Central European banks, led by the Bank of 
England, adopting this course during the first six months of 
the year. ‘ 

This policy had a depressing effect upon British trade and 
industry, which after a promising start began to fall away. 
Prices of raw materials which opened firm began to fall early 
in the second quarter of the year, the Board of Trade index 
number declining by nearly 7 per cent. during April and May. 
The increases in money rates proved, however, insufficient to 
check the speculation in New York and the drain of funds to- 
wards America. International money rates were raised again 
in August and September. Finally, came the Wall Street 
collapse in October, which brought to a close the United States 
trade boom which had been proceeding almost without inter- 
ruption since 1925. This collapse accentuated still further the 
reaction in trade and prices, and brought about a condition of 
stagnation from which, in spite of a general lowering of money 
rates, the world has not yet emerged. 

Since the war our automobile manufacturers, under the 
provisions of the McKenna duties, have attained a measure of 
volume, but their protection has only been half-hearted, and 
has never been continuously assured to them. As recently hap- 
pened, they have been kept in a state of doubt almost from 
month to month, whether their protection was to be maintained 
or taken from them. It is only partial even to-day, and was 
never certain, and they are competing in an industry where 
every producing country is highly protectionist. If ever there 
was an industry which justified protection because of its indus- 
trial structure and methods of production the automobile 
industry justifies it, but the industry does not know whether its 
position will be fundamentally altered by the withdrawal of 
the McKenna duties a year hence. That uncertainty must 
retard enterprise, development, and growth, and is therefore 
bad for this company and for you as shareholders. 


POSITION REGARDING’ TIRES 


Now the second interest we have in the McKenna duties is 
in so far as they are applied to tires, and the disadvantage 
of uncertainty here is to a great extent superimposed upon them 
and cumulative to the disadvantages which we suffer under 
because of the uncertainty of the automobile manufacturers. 

Tires were not safeguarded in the original imposition of 
the McKenna duties, for reasons which I need not go into they 
were omitted, and this company laid its plans and made its 


great recovery after the catastrophes following the year 1920 
without protection. 

We were included under the McKenna duties at a subse- 
quent date, namely, in 1927, without our request and for revenue 
purposes, 

The protection of the McKenna duties as applied to tires 
had two immediate effects. In 1926, well over 1,000,000 motor 
tires were imported, and in 1929 only 120,000 were imported, but 
the capacity of this country for the manufacture of tires had 
been enormously increased. Foreign manufacturers built works 
in this country. We increased our capacity—we had no option. 
The buyers of the 1,000,000 imported tires had to be supplied 
with tires of home manufacture. We cannot stand still, and 
so great additional capacity has been provided in the country, 
and the export trade has been well maintained, even allowing 
for the fact that tires wear so much longer than they did a 
few years ago. Prices have fallen to an even greater extent than 
the cost of the raw materials used in manufacture, and in 
spite of the fact that quality has steadily improved. In the 
tire industry, therefore, the imposition of the duties has sub- 
stantially benefited the trade and employment in this country, 
and there has been no detriment to the consumer, but in fact 
the consumer's position has also improved for other reasons. 


REMOVAL ‘“ INCONCEIVABLE ” 


To my mind it is inconceivable in fairness and justice that 
Parliament in these circumstances should remove the import 
duties placed upon tires. I am convinced that, given adequate 
protection and security in its continuance, the British auto- 
mobile industry would make enormous strides in export, to the 
benefit not only of the industry but to us as their tire makers. 
Protection was imposed upon us, and it appears to me to be 
monstrous to think that that protection could now be withdrawn 
when by its imposition Parliament has forced us into expendi- 
ture which we would not otherwise have incurred. 

Last year, as I have no doubt many of you are aware, 
proved to be an exceedingly difficult year for business, not 
only in this country but throughout the world, and the diffi- 
culties were accentuated both by the financial crisis in this 
country, and by the crash on Wall Street towards the end of the 
year, to which I have already referred. 

The success of your French company has been very marked. 
The relative position of the German company is improving. 
The results of the American company showed a considerable 
improvement over those of the previous year. The results of 
the Far East companies continue to be eminently satisfactory. 

The Canadian company is having its difficult times in 
common with other rubber factories in that country, but it 
commenced paying a small dividend last year—the first for 
many years. For the past year a substantial dividend was 
received from the Australian company. 

Your cotton mills have been fully employed, and the results 
are most gratifying. Last year the rubber plantations made a 
trading profit of £41,000. 


POSITION SUMMARIZED 


To summarize the 1929 position :— 

(1) The quality of our products, as proved by very com- 
plete records, was never so high. 

(2) Our plant throughout the organization was never so 
up-to-date or in better condition. 

(3) The efficiency and economy of our tire and rubber fac- 
tories was never greater, and the wages of our employees have 
improved with the increased efficiency, and have steadily risen 
since the reconstruction. 

(4) Our relations with our employees have never been better, 
and are excellent. 

(5) The demand for our products generally throughout the 
world has never been so high. 

(6) We have sold more tires in this country in 1929 than ever 
before, and the volume of our export business is rising. 

So far as primary products are concerned :— 

(1) Our plantations are producing at the lowest figure that 
they have ever attained, and with a record weight of rubber 
per acre and in total. 

(2) Our cotton mills have produced a record quantity and 
at the lowest factory cost, 

As to the outlook for 1930; to date we are doing very well 
—I might say extremely well. While tire prices show a down- 
ward tendency world conditions in the industry are steadier 
than they were in 1929, and our activities outside the automobile 
industry are increasing and becoming more profitable. 

At home, however, no thoughtful man can deny that in 
business circles, and in public circles of a sufficient financial 
status to be possible customers in the automobile market, there 
is a feeling of uncertainty. 

We view the future with confidence, and in the knowledge of 
our conserved strength. What we require is the renewal of 
trade so long overdue. We are fully equipped to cope with it. 

The report was adopted. 
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REFORMED INNS. 
SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the. Pgop.s’s 
REFRESHMENT Housg AssociaTIon, Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 





THE UNIQUE CHARM OF SOUTHWOLD. 


THs PICTURESQUE SMALL TOWN on the Suffolk Coast is 
an ideal place for those who desire a few days’ complete change and 
rest. The Town itself, with its wonderful Church and quaint “ greens” and 
great, high Common commanding extensive views over sea and land, is different 
from the usual seaside resorts. 

Across the river is WALBERSWICK, the haunt of nearly all artists and 
of many famous authors for some fifty years past, and from here are many 
beautiful walks or rides, either along the beach or across the silent marshes, 
to the lost city of DUNWICH, or over hilly gorse and heather commons flanked 
by woods to BLYTHBURGH, with its noble church, or WENHASTON, with 
the large mediaeval picture of *“* The Doom.” 

From Southwold delightful short motor excursions may be made to 
FRAMLINGHAM (20 miles), with its vast castle and church, with splendid 
monuments of the tragic Howards, or to WINGFIELD CASTLE (21 miles), the 
great Manor House of the ill-fated Dukes of Suffolk, with the beautiful effigy 
of Elizabeth Plantagenet in the church adjoining, or to ALDEBURGH 
THORPENESS (18 miles) and ORFORD, remote from modern life, with the 
great Norman keep still dominating town and coast. 

Southwold suavtiien excellent sea angling, and there is an attractive 18-hole 
golf course. By train from London it is about two hours to SAXMUNDHAM 
(14 miles) and a little more to DARSHAM (7 miles), HALESWORTH (9 miles), 
where motors from hotels meet visitors by appointment. 

There is THE SWAN HOTEL (h. & c. water in every bedroom) in the 
Market Place, a well-known and most comfortable hotel with a century’s 
reputation (Tel. 5), and also a smaller, THE CROWN HOTEL, an old Georgian 
Inn recently reconstructed (Tel. 53), both well known for the excellence of 
their catering. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 


Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 


Principal : 





ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. Morrtram, 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., 
Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4 


B.Sc. (Lond.). 
apply to the School 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





THE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF CASTLEFORD. 


APPOINTMENT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIAN. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above-mentioned appoint- 


ment, at a commencing salary of £180 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10 to £200. Candidates should possess one or more of the following 
qualifications, viz. : — 

(1) The Certificate of the London School of Librarianship. 

(2) Hold one or more of the Certificates of the Library Association, and 
should have had practical experience in public library work. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment and other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and candidates will be 
required to pass a satisfactory medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, experience and_ professional 
torether with copies of three recent testimonials, 
undersigned not later than Saturday, May 24th, 1930. 


W. E. S. BARNES. 
Acting Clerk to the Council. 


qualifications, 
must be received by the 


Town Hall, 
Castleford 


May 7th, 1930. 





CITY OF YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


SENIOR MALE 


HE LIBRARY COMMITTEE invite applications for the post 


of a Senior Male Assistant (Grade 2; Salary £180, rising to £210 per 
annum). Applicants must be twenty-one years of age or over. and have Public 
Library experience. Preference will be given to holders of Certificates of 
the Library Association. 

Applications (marked “ Library Assistant ”’), 
writing, stating age and qualifications, 
testimonials, 


APPOINTMENT OF A ASSISTANT. 


in candidate’s own hand- 
‘ together with a copy of three recent 
must be delivered to me on or before May 8ist. 1930. 


ARTHUR FINNEY, City Librarian. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 


THE GOVERNORS of The Polytechnic invite applications 
the above-mentioned position, at a commencing salary of £150 
annum. 
Candidates should be Fellows of the Library Association or possess 
Diploma of the University of London School of Librarianship. 
The selected candidate will be required to pass a medical examination 
to contribute to the London County Council’s Superannuation Scheme. 
Applications, stating age, experience, and professional qualitications, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent to the 
Director of Education not later than Saturday, May 24th, 1930. 





FULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF 


HE COUNCIL invite applications for the appointment of 
LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE (MALE) in the Public Libraries Department. 
Candidates must have had good experience in Public Libraries administration 
and have passed examinations of the Library Association or the School of 
Librarianship. The appointment is in Grade “C” of the Council’s service, 
with a commencing salary of £190 per annum, rising by three annual incre- 
ments of £10 and two of £15 to a maximum of £250 per annum. The appoint- 
ment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Government and other 
Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and deductions of 5 per cent. will be made 
from salary in accordance therewith, 

Forms of application, with full particulars of the appointment, will be sent 
to intending applicants on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
Applications must be delivered to the undersigned not later than May 3ist, 
1930, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 

Canvassing members of the Council is strictly prohibited, and any candi- 
date contravening this rule will be disqualified. 

W. TOWNEND, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Fulham, S.W.6. 


May 18th, 1930. 


MALE LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 


HE COUNCIL invites applications for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in the Department of Mathematics. Salary £300 per annum. 
The appointment will date frem October Ist, 1930. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications must be received on or before May 80th, 1930 . 
EDWIN DREW, Registrar. 
Singleton Park, Swansea. 





EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT. 
EGYPTIAN 


PPLICATIONS are invited for Assistant Masterships for 

teaching Commercial Subjects in the Intermediate Schools of Commerce. 

Applicants must possess a Commercial University Degree (preferably with 
honours) and some experience of teaching. 

The salary offered is £E.450 a year for applicants with at least two 
years’ experience, and £E.415 for applicants with less than two years’ previous 
expe rience. 

The appointments are on contract for five years, and renewable at the end 
of that time. 

Full particulars and form of application may be obtained from The 
Director, Egyptian Education Office, 39, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
LECTURESHIP IN GRADE II. 
VACANCY will occur in - September, 1930, for 
A WOMAN LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 
Hizh Degree qualifications in Psychology are expected, together : 
subsidiary subjects in an Arts Degree or a Froebel Certificate. Training is 
essential, as is also several years’ experience in teaching Junior Forms. 
Stipend, beginning £400 per annum. 
Three copies of applications and of testimonials should be sent not later 
than Jnne 6th, 1930, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained. 
Cc. G. BURTON, 
The 


with either 


Secretary. 
University, 
Edmund Street, 
May, 19380. 


Birmingham. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
GREEK AND LATIN. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 

in Classics. Stipend, £300 per annum. Duties to begin October Ist. 1930. 
Four copies of application, with testimonials or references, must be sent. on 
or before May 24th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may he 


obtained. 
Cc. G. BURTON, 


DEPARTMENTS OF 


Secretary. 
The University, 
Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 
May, 1930. 
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